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Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
ConneEcTicuT, New Haven. 


1660- 18090.—#0PKINS GRAMMAR 
* School. Prepares thoroughly for 
Colleges and Scientific Schools. For Cata'ogue address 
GEORGE L. Fox, Rector. 
CoNNEcTiICUT, New Haven, West End Institute, 
MPs. CAD Y’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Institute Course of Study and Collece 
Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, Vassar, 
or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early appli- 
cation necessary. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire. 
C= STALBON FARM.—Home School for 
six boys. For Soe ot spew to Eb. T. FI8sHER. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 


OSTON UNI VERSIT Y Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
EpMunD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston , 259 Boylston. Street. 
YTAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year), 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
tothe Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. _ 
Ms ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 
tober 1, 1*90. 
Superior opportunities for the study of Language, 
Literature, History, and Philosophy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, ‘Larch Street. 
/, OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for —— or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. bas a location, 
with | fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 

Laboratories, e boys are members of the fomily-, 
‘FREDERICK B. Knapp, | 8.B. 3.B. (M.1.T.) 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
R. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty-third year begins Oct. 
Mrs. Knapp. Principal; A. M. Freeman, A.B,,H’d ae 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
ADAMS ACA DEM Y, PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding School for Boys.—Boarding- 
house entirely reorganized ; a few good rooms still 
vacant. For all information apply to 
VILLIAM EVERETT, Pn.D. 


NeW YorK, Syracuse, 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 17, 1890. 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8, Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon, Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon, Andrew D. White. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Ves S. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
lish, French, and Seen punting School 
for young adies reopens Se 
Students prepared for Co 
outdoor exercise. 


te Be PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ny TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
’ Day School for Y oung Ladies wil lreopen Sept. 26. 


GERMANY, Berlin. 

7 YE AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies offers to a iimited number the 
protection and comfort of an American home, together 
with the chaperonage so necessary to young ladies 
studying abroad, The best masters in Music, Art, Ger- 
man, and French. Vacation trips to Russia, Italy. 
France, and through Germany. The school beg ns its 
fifth vear september 24, 1890. A branch will be opened 
in Paris at this date also. Applications should be made 
before July 1. Address for circulars Miss R. 1, GILBERT, 
161 Lasalle St., Chicago, Il, or the Principal, Mrs. 
Mary PR. Wittarp, Nettelbeck Str. 21, Berlin, Germany. 
Mrs. Willard refers by permission to Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, and the Hon, William Walter Phelps, U.S, 
Minis ter to Germany. 


Te vachers, ete. 
LADY INTENDING TO SPEND 


Oe one or two vears for study and travel in Europe 
with her two daughters, would like to takecharge of 
three young ladies. References given and required, 
Address for particulars, K. +, care of Nation. 
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d YALE GRADUA TE, WHO HAS 
fin 
a had unusual suecess tn fitting boys for college, 
desires to establish (or otherwise obtain the principal- 
ship of) a classical school = a favorable locality. 

A. M., care of the Nation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard. 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Zz OLMES HINKLE Y, A. M., 01 uw EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make’ tutoring engagements 
for the winter. 


Tue SUBSCRIBER WILL RECEIVE 

at his summer home in South Duxbury on Massa- 
chusetts Bay, during July and August, afew boys com- 
pleting heir preparation for College or Inst — of 
Technology. B.A. ALLEN, C.E. (R.P.L) 


Principal of Friends’ Seminary, E! 16th St, New York. 





School A gencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicaco, lll., and 120% South 

Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged Agency 
anual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


Wants. 


ANTED—A TEACHER OF SCI- 


ence Geir) for next September in agir's’ school 
eyes nid ‘or college. Salary begins at $1,000. Must 
a college graduate of expe rieuce. Address 
L, M., care the Nation. 


The Sauveur Summer College 
of Languages. 


(Removed from Amherst, Massachusetts, and Oswego, 
New York, to Burlington, Vt.) 
FIFTEENTH SESSION: July 9th to August 19th. 

For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, 
Burlington, Vt. 

**The Sauveur Summer School of Languages has 
come to be a recognized factor in the educational work 
of this country.’’— The Critte. 

For Catalogues of the School, and Circulars of Dr. 
Sauveur’s Educational Works. aidress, Dr. L. Sau 
vEuR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND ECONOMY, 
Epmunp J. James, Editor. 





No. 2. Anti-Rent Agitation, FF. P. Cheyney....... 50e, 
No. 3. Ground Rents in Philadelphia, Fk. P. Al- 
linson and Boies Penrose............+.55 25 
No. 4. Consumption of Wealth, S N. Patten..... 5 
No. 5. Prison Statisties, R. P. F: Tr Eee 25c, 
No. 6. Principles of Taxation. BR . PAR. ccc 0c. 
No, 7. Constitution of Germany, E. J. James..... 50e. 


No, &. Constitution of Switze riand, E A James... 50c. 
Nos, 2-8 A —_ order, #2 
Sass a. JAMES, 
Uabrerny: of *Pennsylv ania, Phils adetphia, 


BANK OF MINO Ty, 
Minot, North Dakota. 


RIAL TOUOUIE. <:00c- vce sen enes ese oawcens $100,000 
PE opis Sis one neasas owe bees ses - 25,000 
CHOICE INVESTME NT. 

We issue certificates of deposit, payable in one, two, 
or three years after date in gold coin at any bank in 
the United States, with interest at 


PER CENT. 10 PER ANNUM. 
PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY, 
Amply secured by First Mortgages on a ed real 
estate, farmers’ notes, county warrants, et 
Nearly 1.000 depositors and st ech boiders | in the East. 
Write for names of gentlemen residing near you who 
have visited us. 


HENRY VA! AN KLE ECK, 
Successor to Bishop, Gorham & Van Kleeck, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 

Money loaned on real estate security, interest col- 
lected, investments made and managed for Eastern 
investors in Colorado and the West. 

Reference—James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life Ins, 
Co., New York ; Edward C. Perkins, Boston ; W. 8. 
Jackson, Colorado Springs, and the Banks of Denver. 


SIX 
REPUBLICAN 
CONFESSIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. 
WITH AN APPENDIX 
CONTAINING 
Two Additional Confessions 
AND 


Tales of a Grandfather. 
Reprinted from 7/e Evening Post in small 
pamphlet form. Price, 2 cents per copy. 





$1.50 per hundred copies; postage extra, 1 


cent for five copies. 
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MACMILLAN &CO.S 


NEW CLASSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ASHORT COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF GREEK 
AND LATIN for SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


By Victor Hexry, Deputy-lrofessor of Comparative Philology 
and Doctor of Laws. 


in the University of Paris, Doctor of Letters, 
Authorized Translation from the Second French Edition by RT, E.uiorr, M.A., late 
Classical Exhibitioner of Worcester College, Oxford, ete, With an Introductory Note by HENRY NETTLE- 


sHip, Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 12mo, $1.90. 
Professor Ben{amin I. Wheeler, Cornell Univ., writes: ‘*I am glad tt has been translated, for itis the 
handilest of tle manuals that have appeared, presenting the largest body of reliable matter for the given space.”’ 


** No better introduction to classical etymology than this has yet appeared. Prof. Henry nas the advan- 
tage of writing in a language of such unrivalied lucidity, that in it the most abstruse subjects seem plain and 
simple; and he is himself a master in whose hands we may feel safe, who is conversant with the latest philolo- 
gical literature, and can take a connected view of his science,’’—Classical Review. 


THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA: 


A STUDY IN LITERARY EVOLUTION, Intended for Readers in English, and in the Original. 
G, MOULTON, M,A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge University (Extension); 


By RicHARD 
Lecturer in Litera- 


ture, author of ‘Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist.’ 12mo, $2.25. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR OF GREEK AND LATIN. 


Ry J. E. Ktxo, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Orford, and C, Cooksoy, M.A., Late Scholar o7 Cor- 


pus Christi College, Oxford; Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School, London, 12mo, $1.40. 


THE ATTIC THEATRE. 


A description of the Stage and Theatre of the Athenians, and of the Dramatic Performances at Athens, 
E, Hateu, M.A., Late Fellow of Hertford, and Ciassical Lecturer at Corpus Christi and Wadham 
Oxford. 8vo, $3.00, 


By A. 
Colleges, 
With Facsimiles and Illustrations. 


_‘* A book more thorough and more trustworthy can seldom have been issued by the Clarendon Press. It 
is unlikely that for a long time to come sv good a book as the present will be superseded.’’—The Academy. 


**Mr. Halgh’s acute and laborious work is a substantive contribution to Greek Archeology and a very 
creditable example of English scholarship.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


A COMPANION TO SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


By James Gow, M.A., Litt.D., Head Master of the High School, Nottingham. 
Second Edition, Revised, With Illustrations, l2mo, $1.75, 


**Mr, Gow has presented a vast amount of informat‘on ina small compass; yet it isso well arranged, and 
so clearly stated, that, notwithstanding its condensation, it is read with ease and pleasure. Indeed, we do not 
know where to look for so xood an account of Athenian and Koman public affairs in a form at once clear, con- 
cise, and full enough for ordinary students, as Mr. Low has here given us.’’—Science, 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. 


**He has made use of the most recent authorities, and the young student wil! find the pith of many books in 
the space of less than 400 pages. . . . uch of the information would be sought to no purpose in the ordi- 
nary manuals, and what is given is conveyed in its true connection.’’-—Nation, 


THE ISLANDS OF THE A:GEAN. 


By the Rev, HENRY FANSHAWE Tozer, M.A,, F.R.G.S., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, With Maps, 


etc. 12mo, cloth, $2.25, 
The following islands were visited: Delos, Rheneia, and Teuos; Crete; Naxos, Ios, and Sikinos; Santorin, 


Antiparos, and Paros; Lesbos; Chios; Samos; Patmos; Khodes; Lemnos; Thaso3; Samothrace. 


THE STUDENT'S CICERO. 


Adapted from the German of Dr. Munk’s * Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur.’ 
M.A, 


By the Rev, W. Y. FAvssEt, 


With a frontispiece portrait. 12mo, $1.00, 


‘*Eminently the sort of book that a student will find profitable and stimulating,’’—Spectator. 


a*s A selected list of New Classical Publications will be sent free by mail to any address on appli- 


cation, 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





TWILIGHT PARK 
IN THE CATSKILLS. 


The author of the recent editorial tn 
The Nation, “4 Suggestion for Sum- 
mer,” must surely have hed wilight 


Park in mind wh n he wrote of the de- 
lights of owning “a real country-place 
full of natural beauty, a paradise for 
children, with conventent means of whole- 
some living, secluded, vet not cut off from 
the necessaries or even the conventences of 
life,” with “the unfaltering companion- 
ship of nature” as a constant solace, and 
“with something like wonder as the time 
goes on at the little outlay required as the 
price of so much comfort and pleasure.” 
“very one will echo his wonder “ that 
so many people should be willing to spend 
the summer in close rooms when they 
might have, at no more expense, a com- 
modtous hous: and all out-doors besides, 
with entire freedom or chosen compan- 
tonship at their will, and the sense of 
proprietorship in fields and streams and 
woods and hills which tn almost every 
class of soctety ts one of the deepest and 
longest abiding pleasures.” 
But why go to the White Mountains 
Sor these delightful resources when they 
nay be had close at hand in the Catskills? 
There, everything ts provided—pictur- 
esqueness, health, secluston, social ltfe, 
unpretentious comfort—even to “ beds of 
the best; on the floors the sweet simpli- 
city of rag carpets.” “ Trimness and 
care” are wanting, because incompatible 
“with the careless beauty of the wild 
growths from the time of spring flowers 
till the glory of the golden-rod tn mid- 
Ln short, this Earthly Para- 


aise is Z nuthin J ve h Ours of New York 


summer.” 


and ten minutes from a vratlread station, 

and tt is called Twilight Park. Two 

successful seasons have demonstrated that 

tt truly “ fills a long-felt want,” and the 

third season ts close at hand. 

Plans, photographs, etc., at my office. 
CHARLES F. WINGATE, 

Sanitary Engineer and 


Inspector of Houses, 


119 Pearl Street, 
\ Orr, 


New 
























NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 2, 1890. 
a 
The Week. 

THE general summary of results of the 
local elections in New York State during the 
past few weeks, which is made by the Albany 
Argus, is very striking. ‘Town officers have 
been elected in about two-thirds of the coun 
ties of the State, and the totals of the changes 
in the boards of supervisors show conclu- 
sively that the Democrats have made uni- 
form gains. They have 424 members now 
against 341 last year, while the Republicans 
have 441 now against 522 last year. The 
Argus attributes the Democratic gains to 
two causes, dissatisfaction with the Adminis- 
tration of President Harrison, and the growth 
of Democratic belief in agricultural New 
York. The Republican press was at first in- 
clined to regard the assertion of a spread of 
tariff-reform sentiment among the farmers as 
rather amusing, but we observe that it is 
not treating it in that way any longer. The 
news from the Northwest, harmonizing per- 
fectly with this from rural New York, is 
visibly depressing. 





There is a wide difference between the 
two ballot-reform bills whose passage is 
now assured by the Legislatures of New 
York and Maryland. The New York bill is 
a genuine reform measure, which has been 
revised and amended solely with a view to 
making it as effective as possible in practice. 
It is in every way superior to the two preced- 
ing bills which the Governor has vetoed, 
that is, so faras minor details are concerned. 
Its vital principles, which are those of the 
Australian system as embodied in the Massa- 
chusetts and eight other American State laws, 
are the same as those of the two preceding bills. 
That the Governor will veto this as he did 
the others is now generally anticipated, but 
he will have to do so in the 
widespread opposition than ever, and it may 
be that a sufficient number of Democrats in 
the Legislature will bow to the popular de- 
mand to secure the passage of the bill over a 
veto. The Maryland bill has been amended 
into such shape as to destroy a great deal of 
its usefulness, the Gorman influence having 
been exerted to that end through the instinct 
of self-preservation. Just how good or how 
bad a bill it is, cannot be ascertained from the 
meagre reports which are published concern- 
ing it, but there is littie doubt that it is a 
sham measure in many respects. The 
ponents of genuine ballot reform in Rhode 
Island have been hoping that the new 
law, which goes into effect there at 
the election next month, would prove un 
satisfactory, but they must prepare for as 
bitter a disappointment as they suffered in 
Massachusetts, for the new law had a pre- 
liminary trial in an election on Block Island 
last week, and worked with complete suc- 
cess. Block Island has been for some years 
the rottenest borough of the State, and if the 


face of more 


Op- 
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system will work well there, its success else- 
where is certain, 


The platform which the Rhode Island Re 
publicans adopted at their Convention on 
Thursday contains the following owlish de 
the tariff 
tariff, based not merely upon theory, but upon 


ions of 


liverance on “A reform of the 


the actual needs and condit our whole 
industrial community, and having in view 
the strengthening of the American principle 
of protection to home labor, has been suc 
cessfully inaugurated.” No key is furnished 
to this mysterious deliverance, but 
should think that the Republican manufac 
turers of Rhode Island who have signed so 


we 


generally the petition for free raw materials 
which has been sent to Congress from New 
England, would ask for specitications of the 
**reform which has been inaugurated.” The 
Providence Journal's terse comment on the 
platform is, that it ‘‘ was machine-made but 
hand-painted,” which seems to exclude the 
mind from any share in 
struction. The McKinley bill is the only 
tariff reform which has inaugurated 
thus far, and if that is ‘* based upon the 


human its con 


been 


actual needs and conditions” of an industria! 


community which is on the verge of finan 
cial collapse only to be averted by free raw 
materials, nobody bas been able to disc 


the fact. 


VCr 


One of the very bad effects of a protective 
tariff is the stimulus given to lying among 
the beneficiaries of it. Let it be Known that 
there is a revision going oOn--and ther 


always will be revisions as long as we have a 


tariff—then straightway all sorts of pe 
ple, who were doing very well before, 
and indeed bragging of their prosperity 


t 
rush to Congress and declare under oath 





that unless they get an increase of duty 
on their products, they will ruined 
and all their neighbors will be ruined to 


This is the case with the 


st® rust . r 
fruit growers ot 


Florida and California at the present 
time. We know for a certainty that the 
production of oranges, prunes, raisins, 
olives, ete., has been steadily increasing in 
this country under the existing tariff. We 
read from time to time in the agricul 
tural and horticultur irnals glowing 
accounts and statistical reports show 
ing the large protits m in the 


business—so much larger than 


made in the growing of wheat, corn, 
or cotton that the contrast is almost painful. 
- 6} 


Yet no sooner is a new tariff bill announced 


come to 





than these highly favored people 


Washington swearing that they shall have 
go out of the business altogether unless 
they get more protection. It happens in the 
hese orange, prune, and 


raisin-grow- 
ers that their products, owing to advantages 
of soil, climate, nearness, skill, or other rea- 
sons, are actually better than the correspond- 
ing imported articles, and command a higher 





that fact abate 


price inthe market. Does 
Not a 


their ¢} 


hrine 
Does it bring 


their demands’ 
anv redness to ecks When they tell 
about their impoverishment and impending 


ruin? Nota blush. 


The introduction 
proposing a duty on coffee equal fo the ex 
port duty laid upon it in any foreign coun 
try, will be to the South Americans a good 
instance of the perfect deference with which 
we propose to treat their countries, in this 
good-feeling, and 


era of pan- American 





our entire unwillingness to interfere in th 
slightest degree with their systems of taxa 
tion. Brazil's export tax on coffee, for 
example, is purely a matter of internal ad 
ministration, with which we have t . 
do. Brazil has no land-tax: under the 
sent conditions of land h s s 
possible to lay one She has no income tar 
to collect one would cost more than it would 
come to. She has no internal revenue svs 
tem. And so, to meet the expenses of the 
Government, in addition ¢ ! . . 
ties on imports, she avs a small, easily ¢ 
lected, more oF less ¢ ib'v diffused and stea 
dily diminishing tax t eat article of ex 
Pp rt I rus to ot ‘ tot af, AD i to } PU pase 
to erfere with her manner of raising an in 
con 8 not ¢ vu re s, but exceeding 
ly impolitie at this tit when Brazil's rel 
tions to the United States promise become 
much closer than thev ever have been. What 
istrue of her case is true, Ina gree, of the 
other countries against which the b 8 
simed 

l Pan \ can (4 fer ce has at last 
reached subject of its . v 
stean Ip s bs Ss Phe Commit ee baving 
this si Tee i e have agrees ‘ report 
Fecvunime iv e severa. Governm ts 
‘that aid be given one or more iines of steam 

AVigation between the ports of the United 
States and those of Krazil and Rio de la Plata, 
the companies receiving Government aid to 


) 


establish a fast bi-monthly service between 
the ports of the United States, Rio Ja 
neire, Montevideo, and Ruenos Ayres, and 
the vessels to have the accommodations and 
capacity necessary for the transportation of 
freight and passengers and to carry the mails. 


¥ touch at ons port 
‘ ntermediary untries on the trips to 
and trom Buenos Avres. The Committee also 
recommends aiding an auxiliary line of freight 
whi shall sail twice a month, 
making not than twelve knots an hour, 
and touching at ports of the United States and 
Brazil The United States of America and the 
republic of Brazil shali pay one-half each of 
the amounts paid to these vessels, tak- 
ing into due consideration the — con- 
tract of the existing line with the latter 
Government. The contracts shall last ten 
years. The States shall have the right to impose 
their flag and register upon the vessels toa 
number proportionate to the percentage of the 
aid they pay. In that case it is understood that 
the quota of each nation shall be paid directly 
to the vessel or vessels carrying its flag. The 
contracting States shall accept only vessels 
constructed in the United States in considera- 
tion of the higher aid by that Government. 
Bolivia and Paraguay agree to the plan on 
condition that the companies agree to establish 
sub-idiary lines of river navigation.” 


How this plan will work in with the bill of 


hese steamships shail oni 


} 
i 
yf the 


steamships, 


less 
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the American Shipping League, which pro- 
poses to pay a bounty of thirty cents per ton 
per thousand miles sailed to everybody in the 
shipping business, we do not see. We sup- 
pose, however, that South American trade is 
to be made a special case, and that the ships 
that take subsidy under the Pan-Ameri- 
can plan are not to be allowed bounty 
under the thirty -cent plau. Whether ei- 
ther plan can pass Congress, in view of 
the rapid encroachments on the Treasury 
surplus and the still unsatisfied demands of 
other beggars and grabbers, is extremely 
doubtful. Inasmuch as two Democratic 
members of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine are said to be in favor of subsidies, 
the Republican side of the House are not 
necessurily committed to the plan as a party 
measure. And it seems to us that unless 
carried as a party measure under a vigorous 
use of the lash, the chances of its passage 
are very dubious. 


In an interview with Senator Allison, re- 
cently published, the Iowa statesman, being 
asked whether he was in favor of ‘‘ helping 
the shipping interest,” replied : 

‘*In a reasonable way Iam. There wasa 
curious thing about shipping came to my 
knowledge a few days ago. Corn is worth 
from 10 to 12 cents a bushel less in Iowa than 
it was last year. Therates of inland freight 
are substantially the same now as then—they 
have not been increased, certainly. Yet the 
difference between the price of corn now and 
last year in Liverpool is only 4 cents, In 
other words, the ocean freights upon all 
agricultural products have immensely ad- 
vanced within the last year. Our people 
should take hold in some way of this question 
of ocean freights, as it seems to me they have 
advanced without any just cause, especially as 
respects all farm products. This is illustrated, 
as I have already shown, by the difference in 
the price of corn in Iowa and in Liverpool, 
without any corresponding difference in the 
price of railroad transportation, which shows 
that the people of the United States are inte- 
rested in improving our shipping facilities. 
Just how it will be done 1am not prepared to 
say, but that it ought to be done I am sure,” 
This problem ought not to be a difficult one 
to a Senator’ representing a corn growing 
State. The question being how to get the 
bounty into the pocket of the farmer, the 
Illinois State Board of Agriculture replied 
the other day by a resolution asking that it 
be paid to the farmer directly, and not 
by the roundabout process of paying 
it to a shipowner, and trusting to luck 
that it will eventually get around to the 
farmer. Mr. Allison cannot ponder that 
resolution too seriously. What is good for 
the Illinois corn-grower, must be good for the 
Iowa corn-grower. The two States are 
alike in all the particulars of corn-grow- 
ing, except that Iowa is a little further 
from market, and therefore ought, perhaps, 
to have one cent per bushel more in the way 
of bounty than Illinois Of course, if a 
liberal bounty were paid for growing corn, 
the farmer could pay better wages to the 
ship-owner for carrying it. 





Mr. John M. Forbes of Boston told Mr. 
Farquhar’s Committee the other day ex- 
to get American ships into 
He said that he bought steel 


actly how 
business, 
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ships on the Clyde and put them un- 
der the British flag or the Hawaiian flag 
(since our laws do not permit him to put 
them under the American flag), and hired 
American captains to navigate them. If he 
were allowed to put them under the Ameri- 
can flag, he would buy a lot more ships. 
He scorned bounties in apy case, but he 
thought that the Government owed protec- 
tion to his property afloat on the high seas. 
The sagacious Farquhar thought that this 
indicated gross selfishness, ‘* wanting to use 
the American flag for his own personal bene- 
fit.” The publie-spirited plan would be to 
come straight up to the Treasury and take 
your bounty. 





The Boston Journal very carelessly calls 
attention to the large immigration which is 
constantly poured into New England from 
the British provinces to compete with the 
home laborers. Speaking of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and Cape Breton, as ranking with Ireland 
and the province of Quebec *‘ among the 
great sources of supply from which New 
England recruits the foreign contingent in 
its vast army of workers,” it shows that from 
points east of Vanceboro’ there came over 
the Maine border by raii alone in 1889 


38,989 passengers, the vast majority of 
whom, it says, were ‘‘ seeking employ- 
ment in Uncle Sam’s domain.” If all 


of New England's industries were boom- 
ing, wages were going up, and workers 
scarce, the working classes in New England 
already would have no fault to find with 
this situation. But under existing cireum 
stances it is not surprising that the ‘ tariff 
scare” would not work in the New England 
manufacturing centres in the last Presi- 
dential campaign. Mills are closing, in- 
dustries moving to new fields, manufactur- 
ers themselves declaring that the burdens of 
the tariff must be lightened lest they perish ; 
and allthe time there is free trade in labor, 
and the surplus population of the provinccs 
is pouring into share with the native workers 
whut wage fund there is to be divided. Of 
course the laborers ask, Why should we not 
be allowed to work with the coal and the 
ores of Canada if the laborers of Canada can 
come in free to compete with us ? 





We are glad tobe informed by Mr. John T. 
Morse, jr., that he was not in the least re- 
sponsible for the views upon the teaching of 
political economy at Harvard which were 
contained in the report of the Committee of 
which he was Chairman. It appears that the 
report was not intended for publication, that 
it was ‘‘ carefully stated not to be an expres- 
sion of my |Mr. Morse’s] personal views,” 
and that Mr. Morse was not a member of that 
portion of the Committee to whom the inspec- 
tion of the Department of Political Economy 
(as distinguished from history) was intrusted. 
None of these points could have been in- 
ferred from what was published as the re- 
port of the Committee on Political Economy 
in the American Economist of February 7, 
whence we derived our knowledge of the re- 





port. As ourarticle was, of course, not at all 
a personal criticism of Mr. Morse, we need 
only say that it is pleasant to find that the un- 
enlightened views which we criticised cannot 
claim him as their sponsor; and we should 
have been pleased if he could have gone fur- 
ther than make a mere non-committal dis- 
claimer in regard at least to one remark inthe 
Committee’s report, upon which we refrained 
from commenting before. Did it not seem 
somewhat humiliating to a gentleman and 
scholar like Mr. Morse to sign—with a 
merely general disclaimer of personal re- 
sponsibility —a report which expressed sur- 
prise that Harvard's teaching should be abso- 
lutely uninfluenced by the consideration 
that she owes so much of her wealth to ‘‘a 
community of protectionists,” and to “ gifts 
of money earned in protected industries” ? 
We feel sure that Mr. Morse must agree 
with Mr. Putnam, who made a minority re- 
port, in regarding this allusion as ‘an ex- 
traordinary and unworthy one.” 


While the decision of the Circuit Court at 
St. Louis in regard to the Anti-Trust Law of 
Missouri is destructive of that law so far as 
the authority of that Court is concerned, the 
decision shows that the law was badly drawn, 
but does not touch the legality of Trusts as 
such. The demurrer is sustained, in other 
words, as regards a particular authority con- 
ferred by the law on the Secretary of State, 
not on the point that a Trust is an unlawful 
conspiracy. ‘This Missouri law authorized 
the Secretary of State to revoke, of his own 
will, the charter of any business corporation 
in the State which refused to send him an 
affidavit stating whether or not it had 
done any act prohibited by the. sta- 
tute. The State Constitution provides 
that no person charged with the exercise of 
legislative, executive, or judicial power shall 
exercise any power not belonging to his de- 
partment. As the forfeiture of a corpora- 
tion’s charter is a judicial act, the Court 
holds that the authority conferred on the 
Secretary of State, an executive officer, by 
the Anti-Trust Law is contrary tc the Cun- 
stitution. ‘The drag-net which this law put 
into the hands of a single State officer was so 
open to abuse that, aside from the question 
of its constitutionality, it seemed designed to 
bring the law into disrepute; and it is cur 
rently reported that the law was framed in 
this shape because it was deemed easier to 
overthrow an unconstitutional law in the 
courts than to defeat anti-Trust legislation at 
the capital, 





That Bismarck’s resignation was sure to 
come before long, most people have be- 
lieved for some time. Bismarck is not a 
man to divide respousibility with anybody. 
He got on well with the old Emperor be- 
cause he was always sure of having his way 
in the end, but it was considered certain that 
he would have to go when the Emperor 
Frederick ascended the throne. The matter 
can hardly be considered of great impor- 
tance in any case. Bismarck’s retirement 
from the active control of affairs could not be 
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far off in the ordinary course of nature, and 
only leaves the young Emperor in undisputed 
possession of the field a few years earlier 
than he would otherwise have had it. The 
German people have now a fair prospect of 
what are called ‘‘ lively times.”” Witha ma- 
jority hostile to the Government 
Reichstag; with Socialism every 
day, and undoubtedly by this time making 
itself felt in the army, and with an inexperi 
enced young man in command of the army, 
who considers the whole community 
taient” committed to his keeping by Al 
mighty God, we may fairly look forward to 
that state of things in Germany described in 


in the 
growing 


‘a 


the old English saying as ‘‘ wigs on the 
green.” 
The Turkish question on which the 


French Ministry has been beaten and re 
signed, consists in M. Tirard’s failure to ne 
gotiate a new treaty of commerce with 
Turkey, to take the place of that of 1861, 
which is now expiring. A new treaty was ne 
gotiated in 1887, and signed on both sides, 
but was never submitted to the Chambers, 
in the belief that it would be defeated, as 
the new treaty with Greece had been. On 
the 27th of February M. Tirard made an ex 
planation of the position of the Government 
in the matter, declaring that they did not 
mean to try to negotiate a new treaty at 
present, and were going to rely, as far as 
the treatment of French 
Ottoman  custom-houses 
the most - favored 

the treaty of 1802. To make 
ance doubly sure, they got this clause 
confirmed by an exchange of notes with the 
Porte, in January of this year. As matters 
then stood, France was, in his opinion, on 
exactly the footing which Germany and Eng 
land have just secured by treaties recently 
negotiated and now ready to be signed, and 
he therefore proposed to wait until 1892 be 
fore opening any fresh negotiations for a new 
treaty in behalf of France. What scems to 
make this situation unpalatable, and has 
probably led to the overthrow of the Minis- 
try, is the discontent of the French wine 
growers over the heavy importation of rai- 
sins from Turkey, which now 
for the manufacture of a cheap wine 
that competes formidably with the French 
grape juice, and the doubts of a consider 
able portion of the Chamber whether the 
most-favored-nation clause of 1802, even 
when fortified by a note, really gives French 
trade in the Levantall the ad-interim securi- 
ty it needs, 


goods in the 


was concerned, 


on nation clause in 


assur 


goes on 


M. Freycinet is back in power in France 
with as good a cabinet as the times will per 
mit. M. Constans, whose resignation 
reasons suggested by our Paris correspondent 
on another page) shook the Tirard Ministry to 
its centre, is back in his old post. M. Ribot, 
a first-rate man in every way, is Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He is one of the few French- 
men who speak English perfectly, has an 
American wife, and has made frequent visits 
to this country. 


(for 


He is or has been a profes 
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i call them, often 


| His 


School of Political Sciences in 
M Frey inet, the chief, 


in the 


sor 


Paris 


Was very entertaining 


isan able man, observation to one of his t 


but has fully balf-a-dozen sources of weak- | who was directing one of the magistrates to 
ness (or, rather, unpopularity) about him, be ‘*stale a Case for the court above on an 
ginning during the war of 1870 and running | appeal State CASE You might as 
down to our own day, It would be unsafe, | well ask him to write a Greek ode 

therefore, to predict a very long Ife for | amused the public mightily and had a great 


The“ 
still reigns among the French Deputies 


his Cabinet group” spirit evidently | run. His satire was all the more poignant 


because the 
of the 
| of Ireland. 
| either half-pay offi 


stipendiary magistrates are one 


great blots on the present government 


They are to a very large extent 
_ %) ry i 
. yy ATINV OF heeay 
Lord Randolph Churehill’s experience as : : sie ‘ ' 

wile ss tie 4 men who have failed in life, and for whom 
a politician during the last four 


; : ; their relatives have to provide in some 
had a great deal of variety in it. Ile be cae i : : 
é ts | way. They rarely have any knowledge 
came prominent by the vigor of his invec : eee aeons ere, 
, : Fe ee of law, or much other Knowledge, belong to 
tive and his hostility to the old fogies, as he | in ae en } ’ 
Pipe PRS erat the landlord class, are bitter Tory partisans 
considered them, of his own party He |. “a ' tecie2 
hee ; P Ih poillics, and have nota particie of svn 
was, when Lord Salisbury came last into | | y : : : 
E > re pathy of any sort with the people over 
power, considered formidable enough and “ieee a sa ms 
: . y whom thev rule underthe present regim 
able enough to receive the Chancellorship of , ; Z ; 
: ae In fact, it is hardly toe strong to say that as 
the Exchequer ; but he had not held it many “hartge ; rhea . : 
i ; ’ a body they are & dise@rac to the Wilisa 
months when he began to attack his own party : 
Government 


again, and threw it up in disgust. Since he 
left office, he has, on the whole, stood by 
the Tories, but 


his friendliness towards the 
rhat the 


Immense 


Home-Rulers has been, at the same time, very 
: 5 é 2 Snelan the di ' le af th — 
ostentatiously displayed, and he ocessionally England is the direet result of the support 


given by the London public, and especial! 





said a good word for them. Almost every 


faint : xy the clerical and philanthropic part of it 
one of his speeches, however, furnished am by the clerical and philanthropte part of it, 





munition to both sides, and he gradually de- | ' the dock-Iaborers’ strike, there can be lit 
stroved all chance of returning to office un. | Ue question. 1 ners are now thorough 
der Lord Salisbury. But his last outbreak | ly cured of their philanthropic rage ex 
has apparently taken everybody by surprise, | Cited by the last-mentioned strike, but they 
and has been thoroughly characteristic, for, | ave Taised Frankenstein and they cannot lay 
instead of supporting Gladstone's amend. | him. a SHRED AEE, “ES CON 
ment, which would have furnished him with | S0c® after, showed the consequence of excit 
the proper occasion, he reserved himself for | 1S UaTeason ble expectations among igno 
a little amendment of Mr. Jennings’s, but | T8at men. On Tuesday there were 30,000 


e ° P — l trorhrlan tr er hNaracinw +t} 
in supporting it so frightened Mr turbulent strikers parad meee 


Jennings 


by his anti-ministerial violence that Mr, | Liverpool, and putting the whole town fn 
Jennings himself did not vote. The speech | ™TOT, 1 keeping even the military gar 
has apparently destroyed all hope of an {| TSea on te sierk ou the firm belic 

official career for the orator. Neither | Which people who ought to know better 
party would now trust him round the cor- | 8f@ Spreading every day, that there is 
ner; but some of his last strokes must | ® &reat fund somewhere available for the 
have told on the Government. The funeral! | “fusion of comfort and leisure through 
discourses delivered over his political re- | the community, which the well-to-do are keep 
mains by the Conservative press are very ng from the poor, and that the notion that 
amusing reading, and make the earlier atten- | *™Perance and Industry and economy are 
tion paid to his utterances difficult to under. | BECessary to prosp rity—or, In other words, 
stand. He was one of the small batch of | tat success in life depends in any large 
young aristocrats who brought themse!ves degree on character—is all humbug. The 
ee notice between 1880 and 1886 bv their | Germat Emperor's Labor Conference is like 
savage attacks on the Grand Old Man, but | [¥ to have the same effect. In fact, it would 
Balfour is the onlv one of them who has | 2°t be at all surprising if, within the next 
come to anvthing. ; few years, We were to witness, owing to the 


follies of philanthropy, the greatest dis 


: turbance of industry the modern world has 


seen, followed, of course, by the usual sub- 


The death of Baron Dowse, the sequent increase of misery. The labor prob- 
} 


judge, reported by cable on Friday, must bx 
a relief to Mr. Balfour 


traordinarily sharp tongue and a rich ve 
me o} 


lem will civilized 
like a 


recognize its simplicity. 


pursue every country 


Dowse had an scourge of Providence until people 


in of It consists simply 


cynical humor, and he used them both in | in the collection at certain points of more 


appeal causes mercilessly on the stipendiary | mouths than there is provision for, and 
magistrates who are charged with the duty | the highest law of all says that wher 
of executing the Coercion Acts. The annoy- | ever this is the case there must be 
ance this gave to the Irish Secretary was | suffering. No solution which does not 
very great, and it could not be mitigated | make population lag behind productien will 
by the reflection that Dowse was a poor | ever be of any value. The story which 
lawyer, for he was by general confession | comes from every strike, that thousands 








one of the ablest en the Irish bench. | stand ready to take the places of the strikers, 
His overhauling of the decisions of | if they can be protected, contains the secret 
the Removahles as the Home-Rulers ! of the labor problem 
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PIG-IRON AND WOOL, 


THe advocates of a high tariff, or of pro- 
tective rates of duty, so called, upon pig- 
iron and wool, appearto have been some- 
what dismayed by the positive proofs which 
have lately been given by Mr. David A. 
Wells, that in ten years the difference in price 
of iron and steel in this country, as com- 
pared with the prices which have been paid 
by the consumers of those metals who have 
been supplied from British mines and works, 
amounts to not less than $560,000,000, and 
has doubtless been a good deal more. 

In the attempt to meet this statement, the 
only reply which the advocates of heavy 
taxes on imported metal can make 
seems to be, that, through the applica- 
tion of their policy, the actual prices of 
iron and steel have been lower than they 
would have been had not the policy of pro- 
tection tended to stimulate the construction 
of iron and steel works in this country. 
They ask, ‘‘ What would have been the actual 
price of pig-iron if the pig-iron industry had 
not been rapidly developed in the United 
States by the duties imposed upon foreign 
metal?” and they impute the reduction, 
both in this country and in Europe, to the 
stimulus which has been given in this coun- 
try by this policy. 

This question of what the price would have 
been is a mere subterfuge. No one can prove 
or disprove their allegations. But every 
man of common sense is aware that the pro- 
cess of making pig-iron has been subjected 
to a complete revolution within the last few 
years, the effect of which has been a great 
reduction in the cost throughout the world. 
In the period which Mr. Wells treats, 1878- 
1887, the reduction in the price of pig-iron 
was greater in Great Britain than it was 
in the United States; and it is well 
proved that the art has not ceased to be 
profitable, because the product has been 
well sustained in Great Britain, while it has 
been rapidly increased in this country. Yet 
in both countries old furnaces which were 
misplaced have been put out of blast, and 
new modern furnaces of greater capacity to 
produce iron at constantly lessening cost 
have been constructed. 

The admission, however, on the part of 
the advocates of high tariff, that through 
their policy the price of iron in Great 
Britain has been reduced and kept at a 
much lower point than it would otherwise 
have been, is the most complete surrender 
that could be made. In this admission they 
give up every point on which their policy 
could be justified. This will become very 
plain when the relative importance of the 
production of pig-iron and the consumption 
thereof are brought into view. 

Again, the advocates of a high tariff on 
wool may be challenged to justify that tax 
on the same grounds by which they attempt 
to justify the tax on foreigniron. Do they 
dare say to the farmers, ‘* Our object in put- 
ting a duty upon foreign wool in 1867 was 
to reduce the price of the domestic wool of 
the United States; our purpose was to ex- 
clude the wool of South America and Aus- 
tralia from this country, to throw it all on 


the markets of Europe, and to put down the 
price uf wool in Europe as well asin this 
country” ? 

The moment they presented such an argu- 
ment as this to the wool-growers of the 
United States, they know that the wool- 
growers would instantly turn upon them and 
scout their policy with contempt; and yet 
that is exactly what they did. That has 
been the exact effect of the duties on wool. 
And this malignant influence of the duty on 
wool has now gone so far, and has reduced 
the price of South American wool to so low 
a point,that the great plains of the Argentine 
Republic, which had been devoted to pastur- 


age and to the product of wool, are 
now being ploughed up and planted in 
wheat. Hence the malignant effect, de- 


pressing the price of wool in Europe by ex- 
cluding South American wool from this 
great market, will presently be to establish a 
competition in the production of wheat 
which, in avery few years, will grow to 
great proportions, and will be more danger- 
ous to the interests of the wheat-growers of 
the United States than an East India compe- 
tition ever has been or ever can be. 

Let the advocates of duties on these crude 
materials tell the farmers, if they dare, that 
the object of their policy is and has been to 
depress or put down the price of wool in this 
country and in Europe ; yet that is their only 
justification of the duty on pig-iron. 

What, then, is the relative importance of 
the production of pig-iron, and what advan- 
tage has it been to reduce the price—even if 
that has been the result of the protective 
system—as compared to the disadvantage of 
maintaining the price of pig-iron in this coun- 
try from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 a year 
above that at which the consumers of other 
countries have been supplied? 

This policy originated in Pennsylvania. 
The impression has been made that the peo- 
ple in Pennsylvania would become paupers 
were it not for the artificial stimulus and 
support which have been given to the produc- 
tion of pig-iron by taxing the consumers; 
and yet even in Pennsylvania the product is 
utterly insignificant in ratio to the aggregate 
product of the State. In 1880, when Penn- 
sylvania produced half the pig-iron of the 
United States, the whole number of men and 
boys occupied in the production did not ex- 
ceed 40,000, and their earnings were low— 
far below the average earnings of those en- 
gaged in the higher branches of the iron and 
steel industry. At the present time the 
population of Pennsylvania approximates 
6,000,000 of people. The product of pig- 
iron approximates 4,000,000 tons, worth at 
the mines only $65,000,000 to $75,000,000; 
possibly giving employment, under rather bad 
conditions, to 60,000 or 70,000 men and boys. 
On the other hand, the tax on pig-iron in 
this country protects the ship-builders, the 
machinists, the engine-builders, the rail- 
makers, and the hardware-manufacturers of 
Great Britain, France, and Germany, and 
tends to give employment in those countries 
to a force far larger than the petty little 
force which is occupied in the production of 
pig-iron in this country. 





The advocates of this system cannot deny 





that invention and science apptied to the pro- 
duction of crude iron would have reduced 
the price in some measure, even had there 
been no tariff or duty upon it in this coun- 
try. What would probably have happened 
under such conditions would have been such 
a rapid development of the product of iron 
in Great Britain as to have led, many years 
ago, tothe exhaustion of the fine ores and 
the coking coals which is now creating 
such alarm on that side of the water, 
No one can deny that in such event 
the iron mines and iron works of this coun- 
try would have been opened and would have 
been rapidly developed. The only thing 
that has been accomplished by the policy of 
the United States, evenif it has accomplished 
ali that is claimed for it by its advocates, has 
been to delay by ten or fifteen years the time 
when the paramount control of the produc- 
tion of pig-iron would have passed from 
Great Britain to this country, as it is now 
passing under present conditions. 

Let it be admitted that, during the ten 
years under consideration, the actual price of 
iron here and abroad has been a little lower 
than it would otherwise have been, and that 
our consumers,in their vain attempt to retain 
the home market for the products in which 
pig-iron is the chief component material (in 
which they have not succeeded fully), have 
paid a little less for their iron. But what 
does it come to, compared with the disad- 
vantage of having been required to pay a 
great deal more than their competitors each 
and every year? 

If the abatement of the duty should result 
in giving us more iron at less cost, or even in 
giving us more iron at a little higher cost, 
but at the same price as the price at which 
our foreign competitors are supplied, the 
stimulus to the machine shop, to the ship- 
yard, to the engine-builder, and to the higher 
arts would be so great that the little change 
in the occupation of the people who are now 
forced by our tariff to work in the mine or 
the iron furnace, would be forgotten almost 
as quickly as it became apparent; the rise in 
the wages and in the conditions of those 
who are now occupied in these undesirable 
branches of work would be so great. 

We therefore welcome the admissions with 
which have been met the unquestioned 
figures by which it has been proved that the 
price of protection to the domestic pig-iron 
furnace in ten years—1878-1887—amounts to 
far more than the entire value of all the iron 
mines and iron works of the United States 
put together. When this fact is generally 
understood,the duty on pig-iron will go; and 
that day is not far off. 


PRESIDENT ANDREWS ON TRUSTS. 


PRESIDENT ANDREWS of Brown University 
read a paper on Trusts before the Social 
Science Association at its last annual meet- 
ing, which has just been published in the 
journal of its transactions. The title of the 
paper is the ‘‘ Economic Law of Monopoly.” 
It is original in its line of thought and ex- 
tremely well expressed, beiag much superior 
to the paper on the same subject by Prof. 
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Foxwell before the British Association last 
year. 

It is Mr. Andrews’s belief that the law of 
competition, which has been relied on to de- 
liver mankind from every kind of monopoly 
not created and enforced by the State, can no 
longer be considered efficient in all cases. 
State monopolies are no longer tolerated in 
civilized countries, or, if tolerated, the pro- 
ceeds go into the common treasury, and the 
monopoly becomes a special form of taxation, 
against which no objection lies. Ladssez-fatre 
monopolies are the dangerous ones, and these 
are multiplying on every hand, mostly in the 
form of Trusts; but the object sought by a 
Trust may in some cases be accomplished by 
a different organization or even by a common 
understanding. 

An effective organization of a majority in 
interest in any trade, like sugar-refining for 
example, may, as Mr. Andrews shows, and 
as has been shown before, contain all the bad 
features of monopoly, even when a considera- 
ble minority remains outside the Trust. In 
such a case the minority participates but 
does not compete. Real competition begins 
only when the minority is able to make, and 
does actually make, a serious inroad into 
the market controlled by the monopoly. 
Those outside of the combination are as much 
interested in keeping up prices as those in- 
side. They will do nothing to break the 
market knowingly. If the combination will 
let them alone, they will let the combination 
alone. As was said of the small mills out- 
side of the Canadian Oatmeal Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, they will ‘‘ avail themselves of what- 
ever advantage the combination gives them 
to keep up prices.” 

But if prices, and consequently profits, 
are unreasonably high, will not new capital 
be attracted to the business and thus prices 
be forced down to the proper level ? It is 
one of the maxims of political economy that 
this result will follow. This tendency Mr. 
Andrews admits, but he points to certain 
facts counteracting the tendency. In the 
first place, all the parties to the gains of the 
monopoly, both those inside and those out- 
side of the combination, are interested in 
keeping their rate of profits secret. They 
can keep it secret even from their own cer- 
tificate-holders. They are not amenable 
to law in the sense that joint-stock corpo- 
rations are. They are not liable to investiga- 
tion. They can arrange their book-keeping 
to suit themselves. New capital is not ‘‘ at- 
tracted” in the way that one body is at- 
tracted by another in physics. It requires 
knowledge, and generally of a very detailed 
kind, before it feels the attraction. 

Again, the amount of capital required to 
compete with an established Trust must be 
at least as great as that of the Trust itself. 
Any less sum is exposed to destruction. 
Sometimes people will put their money into 
a venture whose avowed purpose is war with 
another concern (like the West Shore Rail- 
road against the New York Central); but 
generally the expectation is to sellthe new 
plant at a profit to the old concern, Such 
experiments on a large scale are not likely 
to be repeated; but, supposing them to be re- 
peated again and again, how is the public 
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benefited thereby? Are the prices of com- 
modities reduced to a fair level by the pro- 
cess of putting up new capital to be bought 
out by old? If there is no buying out, if 
the new fights the old and the old fights the 
new to the death, says Mr. Andrews, 

“‘it is a battle of Titans, of bull-dogs. The 
signal for letting go is likely to be death, not 
pain or a little blood. So vast the stake, each 
side is pushed on by every economic considera- 
tion to make the struggle one for victory or 
annibilation. Either of two results 
must take place : faint-heartedness may bring 
truce, or one or the other of the two gladiators 
may utterly succumb. In either case mono- 
poly is resumed again.” 

In short, the economic laws which govern 
when the case is that of blacksmiths and 
cobblers and gardeners, or of any vocation in 
life as it existed fifty years ago, do not apply 
to modern trades in which machinery plays 
the greater part in production, and where 
millions of dollars are required to bring the 
machinery into existence and into play. 

Mr. Andrews does not enter into the ethi- 
cal considerations involved in the subject of 
Trusts. He denies with emphasis, however, 
that Trusts and combinations have any ten 
dency to invent or to practise economies, or 
to share such economies as they may make 
with the public. They may do so in isolated 
cases, but there is nothing in their constitu- 
tion, or in the constitution of things, that 
can be called a tendency that way. On 
the contrary, the tendencies are exactly the 
opposite, for ‘‘ monopoly prices are deter- 
mined not by the cost of production, but by 
the tolerance of the market, by what the 
market will bear’; and, moreover, ‘* prices, 
under the law of the tolerance of the market, 
while never lower than cost, range more or 
less above, according as the articles approach 
more the nature of of 
luxuries.” Necessities will, of course, bear 


necessities or that 


the higher price. 

While Mr. Andrews’s paper seems to give 
us & pessimistic outlook, he is by no means 
alarmed. ‘‘ Our sole present needs,” he says, 
‘are information, courage, and willingness 
to take new steps in industrial evolution so 
soon as they are proved to be wise. In the 
ages past, society has never gotten itself into 
an imbroglie without 
way out. 


somehow finding a 
It will be so now.” 


THE NEW TAMMANYS TRIBULATIONS. 
Ir is less than a year since Harper's Weekly 
(of July 13, 1889) astonished its readers by 
publishing portraits of Tamm: ay’s Big Four 
—‘ Dick” Croker, Bourke Cockran, ‘* Tom- 
my” Gilroy, and Mayor Grant—accompany- 
ing them with a highly eulogistie article on 
the ‘‘ Tammany Hall of To-day.” The read- 
ers of the Weekly were informed that ‘‘ there 
is anew Tammany of today, and the people 
know it not,’ and that this new Tammany 
was the Big Four whose portraits were pub- 


lished. 


> 


A column of most flattering biogra 
phy was devoted to Croker as ‘‘a silent, seif- 
contained man,” who had ‘* power and per- 


sonal strength of character, political sagacity, 
political honesty, great knowledge of indi- 
viduals, and spotless personal integrity.” 
Almost equal space was given to Cockran, 





who was said to have ‘‘ ripe judgment and 
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thorough knowledge of principles and men, 
handsome presence, polished manners, and a 
rare gift of eloquence.” Gilroy was extolled 
as a ‘‘ genial, pleasant, and obliging man, 
as well as remarkably gifted with busi 
ness ability,” whose ‘* judgment is recog 
nized as invariably sound and excellent” in 
all matters coming before the 
Committee on Organization. Mavor Grant, 


Tammany 


the public were assured, not only possessed 
an ‘‘established reputation for personal ho- 
nesty,” but also ‘‘for trustworthiness as a pub 


lic official.” Finally, the Weeddy gave a com 


prehensive certificate of character for the 
Big Four by saying that the ‘extent of the 


power held by the men mentioned as the rep 
resentatives of Tammany Hall is just now 
very great,” which, being left without any 
intimation that they had ever done anything 
to indicate that they would use it for the 
public good, was perhaps the most extraor 
dinary statement of a most extraordinary ar 
ticle to be found in the columns of d/arper’s 
Weekly, of all papers in the world 

What is the condition of the 


ny to-day, just eight months after it 


new Tamma 


was 


thus handsomely presented to the public ? 


Croker, having used his poweras Boss of the 
new Tammany to get himself appointed to 


the office of City Chamberlain, the most lu 


crative sinecure position in the Mayor's gift, 


has resigned and gone away, because, ac 


cording to general belief in political circles, 


he feared he might be summoned to appear 


before the Senate Investigating Committee, 


where he would f the 


reveal his IZHorance oF 


duties of his office. Gilroy, whomthe cehiy 


declared to be so ‘‘ remarkably gifted with 
business ability,” has been exposed and con 
sf of 


let the city’s paving contracts in violation of 


victed by the Etrening Pi an attempt to 
the law, and in the interest of a single com- 
pany, by framing his specifications in such 
& way as to preclude competition from all 
other sources. Only after such exposure and 
conviction did he change his plans. Bourke 
Cockran’s achievements, in demonstration 
of his claim to the ripe 
judgment and of 
principles and men,” have been to get his 
law partner appointed Corporation Counsel, 
while he himself is the counsel of the enor- 
mous claims which the aqueduct contractors 
are bringing against the city for work which 
they have been compelled to perform in ac 


title of a man of ‘ 


thorough knowledge 


cordance with their agreements with the city. 

As for the Mayor, what is the condition of 
his ‘‘established reputation for personal 
honesty and trustworthiness as a public of- 
ficial” ’ He promised, before taking office, 
that, in the ‘‘ exercise of public duties, all my 
for the benefit of the whole 
people”; that, ‘in the selection of municipal 
officers, I shall prescribe no other test than 
honesty and special capacity for the offices to 
filled ”; 
the importance to my party and to myself 
of a judicious application of the appointing 
power, I pledge myself to be guided solely by 
a determination to secure for the people 
the very highest order of public servants 
that the citizenship of the county will af- 
ford”; and that, ‘‘ in exercising the appoint- 
ing power, I will not be moved by considera- 


acts must be 


be that, ‘‘ profoundly conscious of 
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tions of personal friendship, nor will I be 
affected by my individual preferences.” 
He has made about twenty important ap- 
pointments to salaried positions, and with 
a single exception every one of them has 
been a Tammany man, many of them 
have been mere personal cronies, and all of 
them have been more or less unfit. He has 
not made a single choice from the “high- 
est order of the citizenship of the couaty,” 
and it is a moderate statement to say that 
nine-tenths of his selections have been from 
the lowest order. His one reputable ap- 
pointment, that of Mr. Loomis for Street 
Commissioner, he completely neutralized by 
forcing with it the choice of ‘‘ Eddy” Ha- 
gan, a liquor-dealing politician of the lowest 
type, as Deputy. The result of this perform- 
ance, which is now universally regarded as a 
cheap trick, is that Mr. Loomis is on the point 
of resigring in discouragement and disgust, 
while our streets are in a worse condition 
than ever. 

In addition to these failures of the Big 
Four to live up to the handsome ‘ charac- 
ters” given them by J/arper’s Weekly, there 
are the tribulations of Tammany’s former 
Grand Sachem, the Sheriff. Not only is he 
on trial in court on acharge of criminal con- 
spiracy for seeking to get a divorce from his 
wife by methods forbidden by the law, but 
his deputy has also been indicted for bribery, 
in company with another Tammany leader, 
the Warden of Ludlow Street Jail. In fact, 
the office which has charge of the city’s 
criminals is itself shown to be conducted by 
criminals and to be in league with crimina!s, 

There is nothing surprising in allthis. The 
new Tammany, like the old Tammany, is 
merely fulfilling its mission, It exists solely 
for the control of oflices and patronage. 
Nothing else is thought of or talked of 
in its committees or at its meetings. 
Questions of municipal administration and 
government are never discussed there. The 
only object of the society is te make politics 
as extravagant and corrupt as_ possible 
in order that there may be more ‘‘plums” to 
divide. Every public work and improve- 
ment is looked at, not from the point of view 
of the city’s interests, but simply asa job for 
the benefit of Tammany. These are such 
trite truths that it ought not to be neces- 
sary to repeat them, and it would not be 
if every now and then reputabie journals 
like Harper's Weekly, and reputable men like 
Mr. Loomis, did not give sanction to the idea 
that in some way something good and of pub- 
lic usefulness might come out of Tammany 
if honest men would encourage it with 
their approval or alliance. Mr. Loomis has 
learned the folly of it by bitter experience. 
No reputable man can ally himself with it 
and not repent of his mistake. All its lead- 
ers are of the same calibre and character. 
The Sheriff, who is on trial, was its Grand 
Sachem. The Warden of Ludlow Street Jail 
isa member of its Committee of Twenty-four 
on Organization, whose executive oflicers 
are the Big Four. From top to bottom, the 
men are all of the same character—tbey are 
all political speculators and gainblers; most 
of them have never had any occupation ex- 
eept politics; many of them have been and 





still are liquor-dealers, and the great majori- 
ty are ignorant, vicious, corrupt, and de- 
praved. To pretend that decent govern- 
ment can spring from such sources is worse 
than foolish. 


A SAMPLE OF TAMMANY GOVERN: 
MENT. 


Tuk Senate Committee demonstrated the 
wisdom of its new departure in investiga- 
tion methods at its session on Saturday. 
The revelations which it extracted from 
Mayor Grant concerning the way in which 
the business of tbe Sheriff's office was ad- 
ministered during his term therein, are 
precisely what the public needs and 
what it is the first duty of such a committee 
to furnish. Nobody cares for the views of 
Mayor Grant or any other Tammany states- 
man upon the structure of the municipal gov- 
ernment, but it is of the greatest public inte- 
rest to have a clear showing made of the 
manner in which Tammany’s highest muni- 
cipal official conducted one great office be- 
fore he was promoted to another. This 
is what was done on Saturday, and the reve- 
lation was so important as an object-lesson 
for our citizens that we shall sum up its 
chief features in as concise and dispassionate 
a manner as possible. 

The magnitude of the office of Sheriff ap- 
pears in the Mayor’s testimony that the suits 
against the Sheriff sometimes aggregate 
$10,000,000 a year, and that his receipts 
from fees aggregate somewhere between 
$25,000 and $30,000 a year. Yet there was 
no book kept which would tell exactly what 
the receipts were. While he was Sheriff Mr. 
Grant kept none. It was possible that all 
the books in the office might give the 
total if a bookkeeper were to go over 
allof them. When Mr. Grant became Sheriff, 
there were forty-two deputy sheriffs, but he 
reduced the number to thirteen. Did he do 
that ‘‘ because be thought it was better to 
have thirteen well-fed men than forty-two 
hungry and thirsty ones”? ‘‘ Well, that’s 
about it,” said Mr. Grant. The fees of the 
offices were divided by the Mayor with these 
thirteen deputies after the latter had collected 
them. No beoks or records of any kind 
were kept of the amounts collected. Mr. 
Grant himself made no diatinction between 
his private and official bank accounts. He 
had a schedule of fees which the deputies 
were to collect, which he had had prepar- 
ed by his counsel, Bourke Cockran, for 
their guidance. He took the money 
which they brought to him, deposited it, 
and kept what remained after he had 
paid over their shares to them. He 
had no check upon their operations, but kept 
a close watch upon them, and if he caught 
one of them charging illegal fees, he dis- 
charged him. The deputies attended to all 
cases in which the execution was on judg- 
ments not exceeding $20,000. All others 
were attended to by the Sheriff or the 
Under-Sheriff. 

The law allows that in certain cases the 
deputies may receive as ‘‘ extra compensa- 
tion ’ such sums as may be agreed upon be- 
tween them and the attorney for the judg- 








ment. Mr. Grant kept no record of transac- 
tions of this kind. He was aware that great 
abuses,and even systematic blackmail, might 
be practised by the deputies under the pre- 
tence of ‘‘extra compensation,” but he kept 
no check upon them and no record of their 
receipts from this source. If there was 
any controversy between a deputy and an 
attorney over such acharge, the deputy took 
the advice of Bourke Cockran, and for this 
service each of the thirteen deputies paid 
Mr. Cockran $35 a month. If after Mr. 
Cockran’s advice had been followed, the at- 
turney for the judgment still objected, Mr. 
Grant sent the matter before a judge for de- 
cision. 

When Mr. Grant became Sheriff, he found 
that there had been many complaints about 
the way in which Sheriff's sales were con- 
ducted. He thereupon summoned an old 
auctioneer, Mr. Topping, and told him he 
wished to put all these sales in his charge, 
guaranteeing him adequate compensation 
and taking for himself half his fees. Was 
he as Sheriff aware of the fact that he had no 
legal right to charge auctioneers’ fees? Techni- 
cally, he knew, he had no such right, but the 
‘auctioneer generally disposed of the goods 
to such advantage that the creditor was usu- 
ally willing to pay him something for his 
services.” As Sheriff he received between 
$4,000 and $5,000 from this source 
during the last year of his term. He 
was not certain whether or not it was 
the custom to charge auctioneers’ fees in 
all bills—he was inclined to think not, 
but would not swear that it was not. 
Yet he had made an agreement at the begin- 
ning of bis term that he should receive half 
of them. When asked by Mr. Ivins, ‘*‘ Was 
it not your duty as Sheriff under the law to 
sell the goods without fee?” Mr. Grant hesi- 
tated for some time, and finally replicd: ‘‘I 
understand that it was the Sheriff who done 
the sale. It was the services that the Sheriff 
rendered for which we were compensated.” 
This was the clearest explanation which 
could be obtained. 

These were the main points of the Mayor's 
testimony. What they revealed is too 
plain to need much comment. They showed, 
in the first place, that utter lack of ordinary 
business methods which is always found ina 
department in which there are transactions 
that will not bear the light. In the second 
place, they show that in two most im- 
portant respects the Jaw was violated, in 
one case somewhat indirectly and in the 
other openly. Every lawyer in the city 
knows how uniform the charge of ‘‘extra 
compensation” has become, and what an or- 
ganized system of blackmail it is upon 
all legal business which comes _ before 
the Sheriff's office. That it is directed by 
Bourke Cockran, who receives from the 
deputies who levy it about $6,000 a 
year as ‘‘ counsel fees,” is a new revelation. 
The income of a deputy is about $3,000 a 
year, and of this amount he must hand over 
$35 a month, or more than one-seventh, to 
Mr. Cockran, as counsel, not for services actu- 
ally rendered, but as a retaining fee. This 
disclosure throws a strong light upon Mr. 
Cockran’s functions in the municipal govern- 
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ment. To how many other employees does 
he hold this relation of compulsory counsel, 
and what is the income which he 
receives in that way? He was the Mayor's 
counsel while the latter was Sheriff, and it 
now appears that the Mayor made Mr. 
Cockran’s law partner Corporation Counsel 
not because of the partner's services, but be- 
cause of Mr. Cockran’s. In addition to be- 
ing general counsel for the Mayor and in- 
numerable Tammany employees, Mr. Cock 
ran has his partner as the city’s official legal 
adviser, while he himself is the counsel of 
the heaviest claimants against the city. 

The auctioneers’ fee full 
as damaging as those of the ‘ extra-com- 
pensation” practice. The Mayor admits 
that he made himself the partner ina plan to 
levy such fees when he recounts his bargain 
with Mr. Topping, and in doing so he seems 
to have committed anindictable offence. The 
two practices together place the city in the 
attitude of levying illegal tribute upon all its 
Sheriff sales, and upon all litigants who are 
forced to transact through the 
Sheriff's office. In this respect the conduct 
of the office, which is nominally a county 
office, becomes a matter of the highest muni- 
cipal interest, for the city and county are one, 
and the sufferers from such abuses are the 
inhabitants of the city. 


gross 


revelations are 


business 
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CLERICAL JESTING. 

A SURPRISING feature of the Presbyterian 
debates on the revision of the Creed has been 
the great number of witticisms evolved in the 
discussions. In the New York Presbytery 
in particular many of the debaters seemed 
to feel that they must be funny in direct pro 
portion to the awfulness of the doctrines they 
were considering. 
a throng in the galleries, where it was so 
easy to awake the convincing approval of a 
laugh, had something to do with this ; but it 
is not to be supposed that men with such good 
stories and witty epithets struggling for ut- 
terance would have kept them all down even 
if the public had not been there. Especiaily is 
there reason to believe that the amusing illus- 
tration of the dog having eaten up his tag, 
and all the ingenious turns given it by suc- 
cessive speakers, was bound to furnish all the 
diversion it did whether men would hear or 
forbear. The thing itself is of no great im- 
portance except asa striking instance of what 
is anew and important thing—the intrusion 
of humor into pulpit oratory. To what an 
extent this has gone may be pretty clearly 
inferred from the fact that ministers could 
not rise to discuss what they all believed to 
be the most solemn subjects, before a miscel- 
laneous audience, without adorning their re- 
marks with jokes, 

Of course, there have always been clerical 
humorists, men born to see the laughable 
aspects and relations of things, known far 
and wide as jolly story-tellers or inveterate 
jesters. The very sacredness of their pro- 
fession, and the traditional sedateness to 
which it was supposed to bind them, have 
lent piquancy and the merit of unexpected- 
ness to their wit. Occasionally 
have indulged in some quip in 


Doubtless the presence of 


they may 


the pulpit 
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itself, though this was surely very seldom, 
and would have been esteemed wholly irregu- 
lar and out of keeping. Indeed, the whole 
class have always been looked upon, til 
lately, as a doubtful honor to the cloth, more 
to be tolerated than commended. But we have 
changed all that. 
church nowadays than the subdued and de 


Nothing is commoner in a 
corous ripple of laughter at some witty ob 
servation of the preacher. We donot allude 
to the instances of ministerial buf 
foons, but to the 
minister 


isolated 
veneral freedom which a 
may * bright” 
things in the pulp t, if he ean, and to excite 


now feel to say 
the risibilities of his hearers ina way that 
would certainly have called the indignant 
tithing-man down upon them two centuries 
ago. 

The growth of this tendency is no doubt 
vartly due to the slow secularization of the 
ministry all along the line. It can no longer 
stand apart from all other callings, as upon a 
As it be 


to the prevailing 


pedestal of peculiar sacredness. 


comes more assimilated 
conditions of life and society, it naturally 
and of their tone and 
methods, Partly, and perhaps more, the ten 
dency is due to the desire to win attention 


which cannot | 


assumes more more 


any more be commanded. It 
is all of a piece with the entire recasting of 
the minister's personality that 

The tigre of the New 
England parson, stalking majestically along 
the street, at dread 


has come 


about. historical 
and awe of 
childhood, has given way, in large degree, 


once the 


to a romping, tennis-playing personage, 
whose advent the children hail with delight 
as that of a jolly big brother sportively in 
clined. Bound to be agreeable and amusing 
all the week, what wonder if he puts the 
spice of a jest also into his Sunday's dis 
course? 

Certainly he has to face no popular con 
demnation for 


rather is the result. No ministers are more 


so doing. Commendation 


secure in their positions than those who have 
the reputation of being witty in the pulpit 


‘so bright ” or ‘‘so lively,” as they are ad 
miringly declared to be by attached parish 
ioners. Hence it gives one a sort of shock 


to read in the CAristian Union a rebuke of 
those Presbyterians who are giving such a 
mirthful turn tothe discussions about their 
creed. Of Pres 
byterians, the reli named 
stands for 


course, in the eves of 


gious journal 
: ge ns 
all that is radical and 


ous in doctrine, and so it is to be feared that 





the rebuke will pass by them unheeded. Yet 
they ought to give attention to it. The 
Christian Union is right. Call it mystery, 
reverence, awe, or what one will, there is 
something of the kind necessary to the pre 
servation of the religious instincts, and thas 


sentiments cannot long survive flippant treat 


Prophets do not play tennis nor make 
j The Jews were much given to pun 
ning, but it was all meant 
and has had, in fact, 


The Apostoli 


ish talking and jesting is not greatly honored 
} 


quences 


; ver } t* miche } 
in general, but it might well 


the pulpit for a while yet. 
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PUBLIC DEMANDS AND THE MEDICAL 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
Bartimore, Mareh 7, 180 


THE present condition of that dey 
higher education known as the medical educa 


tion of women offers 


, ' instance oOo 
A CUPFIOUS Thstance ¢ 


social congestion, consequent upon the rapid 
growth of advanced popular views on the prac 
tical side, without a corresponding expansion 
of opinion on the scientific and academic side 
At the moment of wr ting, two State l 


New York and Kentur 
niment of 


egisla 
tures, those of k¥, have 


before them biils requiring the appo 





women assistant physicians in aii insane asy 
lums where women are confined, while 
Massachusetts and in our :eighboring State of 
Pennsylvania such apy tients hav f 
some years been provided for by law. In as 
many as ten other States, where legislation has 
otas vet enforced such action, appointments 
of women physicians in insane asy ns have 
been voluntariiv made, and 1 instances ¢ 
many to enumerate, in different parts of the 
country, popular agitation Das sé red the 
services of women in the female wards of v 
almishouses, in prisons and reformatories, and 
in some hospitals and di-;ensa sw 8 
in infant asviums and girls bones 

But while the public is thus on all sides de 
manding, with no uncertain sound, the appoint 
ment of Women physicians in institutions where 
women and girls are received, and is proving 
its honest conviction that the em) ment of 
women physicians ts right and decent by usit 
the services of such phys:cians in domestic , 
it has neglected to offer medical w n the 
same careful preparation and advanced 
struction that are provided for the rrespond 
ing class of men The ntest is now ger 
for the right of wome to practice m licine, 
but for ¢t r right to be pr riv trained to 
practise it Phe number State a her ay 
pointments above instance ’ tt tatist 
in regard to the nu r jover J.«x f women 
practising me ne in the United States, to 
gether w tl t r res ( ve } s an i 
unes, sufficiently demonstrate ft attitude of 
put pinion in regard ¢ e desirability of 
w 1as; bys ans i ses e facts can be 
shown to prove t it is cleariv U nterest of 
the commu vy to give to w 1 lical stu- 
jents and women physicians the same appren 
ceship and inst ion that it provides for 
men 

Similar responsibilities require similar pre 
paration. common sense nor justice 
sustains the public in insisting by law on the 
selection of specified members of a profession 
whom in its social and educational functions it 


‘es incompetent and inferior. If wo 





hysicians are to be given their propor- 


tion of State appointments, if the female wards 
e are entilied to the services of phy 

ir own sex, then those medical 
right to exactly the same op 
unities for training that medical men have. 
That they have not these opportunities merely 
shows that we have allowed zeal to outrun dis- 
cretion. What we need is a little less zeal and 
a quickened sense of justice. 

The positions open to women in institu- 
tions to-day far outnumber the availabie women 
who are properly prepared. The most urgent 
need of to-day is the opportunity for women to 
study in tne best colleges for men, and in hospi- 
tals which admit all cases, Men respect a di- 
ploma from a schoo! which also graduates men 
much more than one from a school exclusively 
tor women, and 1 believe that tho-e women 
who study with men are best fitted to work be- 
side and under them afterwards. Women edu- 
cated by themselves are less broad in their 
ideas, | am sure.” 
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These words of an able woman physician in- 
dicate the lines on which the battle for the 
medical education of women must be fought. 
They point, first, to the opening of the medical 
departments of our great universities, with all 
their scientific and clinical advantages, to 
properly qualified women, and, secondly, to a 
fair division between men and women of hospi- 
tal and dispensary appointments. 

At present the half-dozen medical schools 

whose endowment and equipment enable them 
to demand a high standard from their students, 
and to provide a scheme of instruction abreast 
of the scientific knowledge of the age, still say 
sternly to women, ‘‘Go and get the best instruc- 
tion you can somewhere else.” Were they to 
reverse their verdict, they would merely be fol- 
lowing tardily in the tardy footsteps of the 
principal degree-conferring medical bodies of 
Great Britain, and the existing schools of medi- 
cine on the Continent. Many well qualified 
judges of the matter in this country already 
hold that separate laboratories and dissecting- 
rooms, with separate instruction in one or two 
special subjects, are all that is needed in order 
to admit women, without friction or complica 
tion, to the best-equipped medical schools, But 
hospital appointments are where the shoe 
pinches with men, even the most liberal. Such 
positions are so coveted, and their value so 
keenly appreciated, that only a growing sense 
of ju-tice and the outside pressure of public 
opinion will secure for women and men an 
equal share in their distribution. Of the hun- 
dreds of American hospitals and dispensaries, 
both public and private, where women and 
children are treated, few employ women physi- 
cians, yet such minor posts as those of interne 
and ass'stant physician are the natural step- 
ping-stones to the more important places on a 
medical staff, and are indispensable for post- 
graduate study. As internes and as assistants 
in institutions, women physicians present no 
more difficulties to honest and competent au- 
thorities than do boys and girls in the same 
families, and with different rooms and habits, to 
wise and capable parents, The proper arrange- 
ments can be and have been made to accommo- 
date and train members of both sexes under 
the same central administration. 

Higher medical education in general is a 
very recent movement. It was only in 1872 
that Harvard announced an extended and 
graded course of instruction. Not until 1878 
did the University of Pennsylvania follow 
suit, being only enabled to do so then by the 
endowment of several chairs, the first of which, 
that of surgery, owed its existence to the 
liberality of a woman, who gave $50,000 for 
its foundation. Johns Hopkins has not yet 
perfected the plans for its medical school, but 
it is admitted that until some additional or 
special endowment be received, none but post- 
graduate instruction and some undergraduate 
biological and chemical courses will be offered 
to medical students. 

A survey of the advances and recoils of 
medical education for women discloses two sa- 
lient forces to be routed and conciliated, name- 
ly, the spoils system of politics, which makes 
it easy to oust or put down a woman, and en- 
dowment, The purification of office-holding 
will progress slowly with the general increase 
of civic virtue and intelligence. Endowment 
is the more certain hope of those who are im- 
patient to force our university schools to retire 
from their present position towards women 
medical students, Recent information from 
Harvard foreshadows willingness on the part 
of both Overseers and Faculty to receive such 
gifts as would permit them to take action on 


Marian Hovey’s offer of $10,000, 7. e., ‘* That, 
in the opinion of the Board of Overseers it is 
expedient that, under suitable restrictions, 
women be instructed by Harvard University 
in its Medical School.” The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, in organic connection with the Uni- 
versity, has this year admitted several women 
to its post-graduate instruction, 

Women need not despair. The trend of 
university movement and development is on 
their side. It is the interest of the public to 
hasten this development by such additional 
endowment as will secure for its medical 
servants, irrespective of sex, the best training. 

C. B. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSI- 
TION IN PARLIAMENT. 


Lonpon, March 5, 1890. 


THERE is a general impression that the pre- 
sent session of Parliament may probably be 
more critical and exciting than its immediate 
predecessors, The last two sessions have been 
chiefly occupied with schemes of local govern- 
ment for England and Scotland,the main princi- 
ples of which were,tosay the least, as acceptable 
to the Opposition as to the followers of the Gov- 
ernment. The Opposition desired to extend the 
application of these principles much further, 
and there was abundant material for contro- 
versy in detail, but there was no serious party 
contest over those measures, and no practical 
possibility of the Government being either 
forced or having any inducement to appeal to 
the country. 

The situation is now different. The present 
Parliament has attained or passed its climac- 
teric. Willingly or unwillingly, the Govern- 
ment are now about to take a forward step in 
their Irish policy. They always announced 
from the first, with varying degrees of precision, 
that while they deemed repressive legislation 
to be indispensable, it would be accompanied, 
or at least closely followed, by constructive 
measures of reform in the direction of giving 
facilities te occupiers to become owners—land 
purchase as it is commonly called—and more 
particularly of local government on the same 
principles as were to be applied, and now have 
been applied, to Great Britain. Those promises 
were doubtless made, among other things, as a 
condition of the Liberal-Unionist alliance. It 
was a form of marriage to soothe the scruples 
of these new allies, and enable them with a 
calm conscience to live under the protection of 
the Tories, Thedisturbed state of Ireland even 
more than the pressure of other business has 
hitherto been the excuse for doing nothing to 
redeem those pledges. But now the Govern- 
ment boast that their administration of the 
Crimes Act has been successful in restoring 
order and tranquillity. Accordingly, whether 
the Liberal Unionists, as a compacting party, 
are pressing for a fulfilment of the compact or 
not, the Government could no longer evade the 
task of attempting a constructive policy, and 
measures of Irish land purchase and local gov- 
ernment were announced in the Queen’s speech. 
The first important business of the session, 
however, is the debate now preceeding on the 
report of the Parnell Commission. I dare say 
your readers are almost as familiar with the 
report as people in England, and as able to 
draw their own conclusions from it. The find- 
ings of the Commission do not contain any- 
thing that is new, and the report has not in 
itself produced any excitement in the public 
mind. Mr. Parnell and his colleagues are ac- 
quitted of the gross charges of personal com- 





the final hedging resolution of 1879 over Miss 





sociation with criminals, which were persist- 
ently levelled at them by the Zimes, and were 
the sole origin of the Commission. This ac- 
quittal was partly discounted after the ex- 
posure of the Pigott forgeries, but it is more 
complete and emphatic than was generally ex- 
pected. Nota few of the accused persons are 
found guilty of a treasonable purpose to es- 
tablish the independence of Ireland. But that 
purpose and their conversion from it have 
been avowed, and by public opinion in this 
country even beyond the limits of the Liberal 
party the treason is long ago excused, for- 
given, and almost forgotten. 

There remains the condemnation passed by 
the Commissioners on the part which Mr. Par- 
nell and his friends took in the Irish agitation, 
under such heads as incitement to intimidation 
which in fact was followed by crime, and ac- 
ceptance of aid from the Physical Force party 
in America, and, asthe price of such aid, ab- 
staining from any condemnation of the action 
of the party. Of this part of the report it is 
enough to say that, so far as it carries general 
conviction, it deals with facts which have al- 
ways been perfectly well known, and for which, 
in loss of estimation and damage to their 
cause, the Irish Nationalist party has, what- 
ever over zealous supporters may say or think, 
already paid a heavy and probably the full 
penalty. But the most marked result of the 
publication of the report is this: with a few 
honorable exceptions which throw tbe conduct 
of the majority into darker relief, Tory poli- 
ticians and the Tory press, including the Times, 
instead of frankly acknowledging that what 
was new was not true, and what was true was 
not new, represent that the report ;ractically 
affirms the charges of the Times, and proves 
the Nationalist members to be a pack of 
traitors and scoundrels, The warm indigna- 
tion which this attitude has excited among the 
Liberals is reflected in the amendment which 
Mr. Gladstone moved on Monday, and it is 
possible that the debate will cause a more 
active interest in the report than its publica- 
tion has yet excited. 

But the chief interest and business of the ses- 
sion will be the L-and-Purchase Bill. The Local- 
Government Bill, as was to be expected, is alse 
menticned in the speech from the throne. If 
land purchase is specially acceptable to some 
supporters of the Government, local govern- 
ment is the favorite panacea of others who will 
prescribe anything for Ireland except what she 
wants. The bill is described in the speech as 
one for ‘extending to Ireland the principles of 
local self-government which have already veen 
adopted in England and Scotland, so far as they 
are applicable to that country.” But it is not 
believed that the Government hope to pass a 
local-government bill this session, if they even 
expect to do so during the present Parliament. 
There are many reasons which may have dis- 
posed the Government to give land purchase 
the precedence, It is true that a measure of 
local government which proceeded honestly and 
fully on the lines of the English and Scotch 
Acts, establishing county councils on a popu- 
lar franchise, would not be opposed by the 
Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone has repeatedly 
said that he would welcome and do what he 
could to assist such a bill. Liberal politicians 
might even be found who think that a good bill 
of that kind would take some wind out of the 
sails of the Opposition. But it would be looked 
upon with great alarm and suspicion by many 
followers of the Government, Irish and Evg- 
lish, and, so long as they are sincerely bent on 
opposing any rational form of self-government, 
it is obvious that in a genuine system of local 
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enstein, and providing an organization for se- 
curing home rule stronger than the Land 
League ever was or could be. 

Land purchase, on the other hand, has solid 
attractions for the Irish landlords, a 
which includes not a few influential members 
of the English aristocracy and other wealthy 
men on this side of the Irish Channel. They 
are not disinclined to be bought out by the 
British taxpayer. It is at least possible for 
the Tory party to believe that the establish- 
ment of the tenants on the soil asowners would 
draw them away from the desire for home 
rule. And the discussion of a land-purchase 
bill even more \han a local-government bill 
promises chances of embarrassment to the Op- 
position, The Liberal leaders are committed 
to the expediency of a general scheme of land 
purchase, The Land-Purchase Bill! of 1886 was 
an essential part of Mr. Irish 
policy. The plan was based primarily on Irish 
credit, but it was secured by British credit in- 
volving in theory a contingent liability which 
was estimated at a hundred and fifty millions. 
The scheme was not universally accepted even 
by Liberals throughout the country. In some 
Liberal constituencies it was emphatically con- 
demned. So that the Government approach 
the question with this tactical advantage, 
that while the Opposition are committed to 
the principle, they are also identified with 
a plan which they are not likely to 
propose again. The Government, however, 
will have their own difficulties in framing a 
plan. In 1885 they obtained five millions by 
the Ashbourne Act for this purpose, and again 
other five millions last year, in spite of the 
opposition of the Liberals, who objected to 
making the State the immediate creditor of the 
farmer, and also to the money being doled out 
by Parliament in driblets, which led to par. 
tiality in the operation of the Act and the inci- 
dence of its benefits, without the result of any 
general improvement in the situation of the 
occupiers. The Government are also so far 
hampered by their own criticisms on Mr. 
Gladstone’s bill, The opposition which their 
supporters, especially the Liberal Unionists, 
helped to raise against the employment of 
British credit on a large scale for Irish pur- 
poses, contributed materially to the rejection 
of Mr. Gladstone’s policy as a whole. To de- 
vise an effectual scheme which will throw no 
contingent burden on the British taxpayer, 
will not be an easy task. 

In entering on a new phase of the struggle, 
the two armies find themselves with forces 
within the House of Commons and fighting ar- 
rangements practically unchanged, The Cabi- 
net has been increased, by the appointment of 
Mr. Chaplin to the new Ministry of Agriculture, 
tothe unusually large number of seventeen. So 
unwieldy a Cabinet almcst necessarily implies 
the existence of an inner Cabinet, which some 
observers think is silently developing into an 
established institution, just as the Cabinet itself 
did. Mr, W. H. Smith continues to lead the 
House, tant bien que mal. The frequent ru- 
mors of his approaching retirement are proba- 
bly without foundation so long as his health 


class 


Gladstone's 


stands, and it now appears to be excel- 
lent. If he comes short of an ideal leader 


in a position certainly unsought 
yet it would be difficult for his party 
to replace him. Mr. Balfour, could 
fill the place well, cannot be spared from Ire- 
land, and, notwithstanding Mr. Goschen’s great 
abilities, it is not believed in any quarter that 
his leadership would tend to the smooth trans- 
action of business. On the other side, Mr. 
Gladstone is exceptionally vigorous, and evi- 
dently full of confidence and hope. His fol- 


by him, 


who 
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lowers are extremely anxious that he should 
spare himself, and, in his necessary absence 
from the House during long and late hours, 
there has occasionally been a slackness in the 
leadership, and the party bave felt themselves 
like sheep without a shepherd. This was likely 
to happen when there was no single lieutenant 
who would or could assert an unquestioned 
claim to be second in command, There are 
signs, however, that this session, under the 
joint lieutenaney of Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. John Morley, the party wili be better led 
when in front of the enemy. 

In the present situation, at the opening of a 
critical session, there are certain points which 
the Government may reasonably count as be 
ing in their favor. The Liberal Unionist al 
liance is unbroken, It is not likely to be tried 
by a severer strain than it has already more 
than once resisted. Here and there the Libe 
ral Unionists may have made their influence 
felt in the legislation of the past three years, 
but they have fully realized that their political 
existence depends on their supporting the Gov- 
ernment through thick and thin 
tage the Government have always had, though 
they may reckon on it now with more conti 
Another point is the freedom from se- 
rious foreign complications which the country 


This advan 


dence, 
enjoys. The foreign policy of the Government 
has been fairly successful. Another point of 
still greater importance is the improvement of 
the revenues, After a long period of depres- 
sion, trade is reviving and the revenue 1s ex 
panding. The revival has already enabled the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to present two 
budgets which were open to criticism on im- 
portant points, but which had the great at 
traction of showing a balance on the right 
This year the budget will be better than 
its predecessors, and the country, after discuss- 
ing next month the disposal of a surplus of 
three millions, 
to the 


bills, 


side, 


in a 
the 


will come 
consideration of 


good humor 
(rovernment 


Another point isa certain improvement in 
the condition of Ireland. The Government 
will maintain that they have restored tran 
quillity and prosperity by a policy of firm 
government. It is quite true that agrarian 
did not stand at a high fij 
when the Crimes Act was passed, has still fur- 
ther diminished, and that there are signs that 
farmers are beginning to have better times. 
So far as social order is concerned, coercion 


crime, which 





acts have always been successful in putting 
down crime for the time, but they have natu- 
rally deepened the disaffection of the } 
the Government. Another cause of improve- 
ment is that the Irish Nationalists now hope 
everything from the good will of the 


; 
eople to 


=nglish 
and Scottish people, and their leaders exert all 
their influence in the direction of conciliation. 
As to the farmers, a cycle of bad harvests has 
been succeeded by two good harvests and im- 
proved prices, and in a purely agricuitural 
country like Ireland the general prosperity is 
immediately dependent on the harvests and the 
prices of agricultural produce. Thus, in fight- 
ing the battle of their policy in Ireland, there 


are certain not unimportant respects in w hich 





surrounding circumstances, so far as any aid 
ean ¢ from them, are 
vorable to the G 


the situation, together 
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vernment. This 
with and 


delicate character of the proposed Irish bills, 


Was enough to suggest the probability of a di-- 


solution at the clese of this session, and the ru- 
than The 
Government might think that no more oppor- 
tune moment was likely to come, and that if 


they could again cbtain a majority, they would 


mor has more once been current. 
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be able to deal with Ireland with a much mo 


re 
confident hand 
There is, however, another side to the pic- 


ture which may and probably does prevent 
the Government from forming any definite 
purpose of dissolution. The belief that the 
cause of Iri-h home rule is gaining ground in 





the country has, 1 think, been more general 
during the last few months than it ever was 
before. The growth of this belief bas been 


partly due to the general success of the Libera 





party in a representative group of by-ele« 
tions which took place in the autumn In va 
rious parts of the country. By mapy people, 
not all onthe same side of polities, conclusions 
which were probably too hasty drawa 


Were 


It was thought that the boat 


moved on the beach by inches with great 
effort, was now to slide to the sea with ar 
Even the result of the rece vacancy at Pa 


tick, whe re, 


ina constituency under 11, 
: 


Unionist majority was reduced by G0 and tt 
Liberal vote increased by 1,000, was fe o bea 
check Expectations are already 1 e sobe 
But the victory in St. Pancras, by which 
another seat has been wrested uo the 
Tories, is a great er ragement t e 
ponents In London many seats were lost in 


ISS6, and if the tables are to be turned, many 


seats in London must be w t tt 


OY the Liberals 
at the next elections Lhe Was mu 
heavier than at either of the last two elk s 
and in a comparatively small sth y a 
minority of Yl was transformed into a a 
jority of lS) The majority is t large, but 
it is taken by the Liberals as a hopeful i ca 
tion that the tile in London has turned, and it 


has some special importance as expressing the 


first verdict of the el 
tion of the 
by-elections 


ctorate after the publica 


Parnell Commissi Two oti 


ef 
are 


impending, one a Conservative, 


the other a Liberai seat. But the majorities 


at the last electi both cases 


ms Were so 


that itis bardly probable that the result wiil 


alter the numerical strength of parties 


C.D 


ik NEW CABINET 


Panis, March 7, IS 


Iv is not very easy to analyze exactly the po- 


itieal situation in France at the 


present mo- 


ment, Last year the election of Gen. Bou- 


overw! 
the 
Fie quet, 


langer Paris by 
marked the 


presided over by 
t 


in an elming vote 


downfall of radical Cabinet 


M. 
to speak, invented Gen 


The radicals 


Boulanger; 


se 


they had put bim in the Ministry of War and 


given him popularity, they considered him as 
their right-hand man. They bad unconsciously 
prepared the way for bis programme by advocat- 
ne a revision of the Rey ublican Constitution. 
This word “ revision” became the cry of all 
factions of the Opposition, and when Bou- 


langer turned against his old friends, he used 
this 
word, the Boulangists, the royalists, and the 


it freely. Under vague and equivocal 


Bonapartists made war together upon the 


Government; they formed a coalition which 


had no avowed object, no definite aim, but 
which was all the more dangerous on this 
ne unt. 

How was the danger averted’ The radical 


Administration gave place to a new Adminis- 
tration, 
was M. Constans, who had been one of the fol- 
Gambetta, and had placed himself 
among those 
Upportunists. 
Governor 


in which the most important leader 


lowers of 
republicans who call themselves 

He had for some years been 
of our colonies in Cochin China, in 
Tonquin, and in Annam, and had learned there 
to govern with decision and with an unopposed 
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authority. Among so many lawyers and ora- 
tors, he was thought to be a man of action. 
Many stories were told of his youth, of the 
years spent in Spain during the Ervwire; but 
these stories, whether true or false, all went to 
confirm his reputation for a certain courage 
not unmixed with contempt for formalities and 
even for legality. 

When M. Constans took the Home Office, bis 
task was not easy. He had a two-fold object: 
he had to make war on Boulanger and on Bou- 
langism, he had to preside over the general 
elections; and whoever is familiar with our his- 
tory and our institutions knows how influential 
the prefectoral administration is in the general 
elections. He would probably not have suc- 
ceeded if the republican party had not aban- 
doned the serutin de liste and returned to the 
scrutin darrondissement. No amount of ad- 
ministrative pressure would have prevented the 
success in a number of departments of gene 
ral tickets headed by the then popular 
name of General Boulanger. The Chamber 
felt the danger; not only did it return 
to the district ticket, which prevented the 
sort of plébiscite that Boulanger was aim- 
ing at, but a law was passed which madeit illegal 
for a candidate to stand in more than one 
arrondissement. These measures were not suf- 
ficient; it was thought that no amount of legis- 
lative precautions could prevent the final tri- 
umph of Boulanger, if he remained free to go 
about and speak in every city of France, to 
agitate the country without intermission, here 
giving hope to the royalists, there encouraging 
the radicals, and everywhere threatening a 
total revision of the present Constitution. It 
was resolved to proscribe him, and to accuse 
him of conspiracy against the Government. 
‘* Morte la béte, mort le venin,” says an old 
French proverb. The béte was not killed, it 
simply fled. 

I will not here discuss the legality of all the 
proceedings which ended in the final and al- 
most complete discomfiture of Boulangism ; 
one fact is certain, the Home Minister, Con- 
stans, was the man who conducted the cam- 
paign. He can say, ‘‘ Ecce, adsum qui feci.” 
He was rewarded by republican successes in 
the elections. The monarchical minority is not 
as strong in the new Chamber as it was in the 
last ; it is, besides, somewhat weakened by the 
memory of the coalition of the Conservative 
party with Boulanger, and not only with 
Boulanger, but with Rochefort and the Com- 
munists. 

The trial of Boulanger and the Exhibition 
were the two great events of 1889. The 
Exhibition certainly helped M. Constans; it 
marked a sort of truce during which passions 
were allowed to cool. It seemed also likea 
triumphant apotheosis of the Republic. M. 
Carnot performed with great dignity his 
Presidential function, and received all the vis- 
itors of Francein a way becoming our coun- 
try. It seemed really asif we were entering 
on a new era of progress, of union and peace. 
The proverb ‘‘Sie vos non vobis” was, how- 
ever, soon justified. When the new Chamber 
met, it seemedas if the Cabinet hed nothing to 
do but to watch quietly over its deliberations. 
Nobody was prepared to upset it or to under- 
take to succeed it. The only man of mark in 
the republican camp who could have pre 
sumed to be ambitious of the premiership, M. 
Jules Ferry, had Jost his election. M. Floquet, 
the radical ex-Premier, bad been elected 
Speaker. There were no greater stars in the 
House than the present Ministers, and it seemed 
as if the period of perpetual ministerial 
changes had come to an end. 

The character of the new Chamber was not 
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at first clearly defined—was it moderate, dis- 
posed to be tolerant of the minority ? or was it, 
like its predecessor, inclined to be arbitrary, 
unjust, and even violent? Many people had 
hoped that the moderate republicans wou!d be 
the leaders of the new Chamber. Some of them 
are men of great talent, good orators, and 
have at their disposition papers which rank 
among the best in the country, such as the 
Journal des Débats. Nobody bad attacked 
the radicals with more eloquence and force 
than this last paper, which is generally inspired 
by one of its proprietors, M. Léon Say, the ex- 
Minister of Finance, the grandson of the famous 
economist. The London Times had gone so 
far as to announce that M. Léon Say and his 
followers would come to power as a natural 
consequence of the general elections. 

The Cabinet in which M. Constans was the 
Home Minister was not quite homogeneous. 
Some of its members were Upportunists—re- 
publicans of the Gambetta and Jules Ferry 
school; some of them were radicals, They 
had, however, worked harmoniously during 
the struggle against Boulanger and during the 
period cf the Exposition. But, now that they 
confronted a new Chamber, was it possible for 
them to remain united? M. Carnot, the Presi- 
dent, was unwilling to change the Cabinet, pro- 
bably from a feeling of gratitude for the services 
which it had rendered, probably also because 
he could not well divine the exact temper of 
the new House, and again, people say, because 
he feels a great sympathy and affection for M. 
Tirard, who holds the Premiership. 

The temper of the Chamber was first shown 
in what is called here the validation of the 
elections. The greatest severity was exhibited 
towards some of the Conservative, and es: 
pecially the Boulangist, deputies elected in 
Paris. On the most futile pretexts, the elec- 
tion of many deputies was invalidated. The 
new elections which were thus rendered neces- 
sary did not always change the verdict of the 
electors. In Paris, for instance, all the in- 
validated deputies were reélected. It is a 
great pity that there is no special tribunal for 
these electoral disputes; the Chamber has no 
qualification for the performance of this deli- 
cate office, and, in almost every contested elec- 
tion, its decision is inspired merely by party 
spirit. 

Meanwhile, the divisions in the Cabinet, which 
had long been occult, became more manifest; 
the Chamber became aware, a short time after 
its meeting, that M. Tirard, the Premier, and M. 
Constans, the Home Minister, disagreed on 
many questions, An incident brought this an- 
tagonism before the public. The Duke of Or- 
leans, on arriving at the age of twenty-one, 
came to Paris, and offered himself as a ‘‘con- 
script ” with the young men of his age. He 
was placed between two laws, one personal to 
him, which exiled him from France, another, 
a general law, which subjects every Freuch- 
man to military service, with a few exceptions 
in which he was not comprised. He had lost 
his political rights, but he preserved his 
civic rights; and the right to do military 
service may be called a_ civic right, I 
will not argue here a question which the law- 
yers employed by the Duke of Orleans did not 
themselves argue at length before the tribunal. 
I will look on the question only from the point of 
view of the Government. M. Constans from the 
first moment felt that if the judgment of the 
public would not be with the Duke of Orleans, 
at least thesentiment of the public would be 
with him. He thought it unwise to treat with 
severity the act of a young man, an exile, who 
chose the best way he could to return for a mo- 
ment to his country. M. Constans wished te 





take the Duke of 
to the frontier, and not to give bim the advap- 
tage of being a victim of the law of exile. 
On this delicate question the division of the 
Cabinet became apparent; it became even more 
so when the question of pardoning the Duke of 
Orleans had to be discussed after the tribunal 
had condemned him to two years’ impri-son- 
ment. The Duke had eleven days if he chose 
for putting in an appeal, and during those 
eleven days the question of pardon was con 
stantly discussed. It was finally decided against 
the opinion of M. Constans, and, when the 
delay of eleven days was over, the young 
Prince had to leave the Conciergerie, and was 
conveyed to Clairvaux, a prison for common 
criminals. 

During all this period, the Chamber mani- 
fested its hostility to the Duke of Orleans, and 
M. Constans soon felt that he was losing its 
confidence. He seized the first opportunity, 
the nomination of the President of the Court 
of Cassation, and offered his resignation to M. 
Carnot. To the surprise of all, this resignation 
did not become the signal for a ministerial 
change. M. Constans was immediately replac- 
ed, and by whom? By aM. Bourgeois, aradical 
deputy, who, before he accepted, asked per- 
mission of M. Floquet, the present Speaker, 
whose under-secretary be had been when M. 
Floquet was Home Minister. The radical ele- 
ment is therefore strengthened in the Cabinet, 
especially as M. Bourgeois, on assuming cfifice, 
made a declaration to the Chamber which had 
a decided radical tinge. 

Allthe details Ihave given tend, therefore, 
to the same end: the new Chamber wil! not be 
a moderate Chamber in comparison with its 
predecessor; it is really more radical; it con- 
tains more mediocrities; it is no longer under 
the guidance of such men as M, Ferry or M. 
Constans, It waots new leaders, new radical 
leaders. 


Orleans immediately 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN WIS 
CONSIN. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: The last Legislature of Wisconsin cer- 
tainly, if it did nothing else, secured itself 
from oblivion when it passed the Kennet Law. 
Unwittingly and unsuspectingly, in the last 
days of the session, it passed this Jaw without 
debate or question. It went toits third read 
ing without comment or opposition, and re- 
ceived the prompt and ready acquiescence of 
the Executive. Yet this measure has raired an 
issue fraught with more bitterness, more of 
race animosity, more of religious antagonism, 
than was ever known in Wisconsin before. It 
has unsettled political values, placed the re- 
election of a Republican Executive in jeopardy, 
and has caused the leaders of the dominant 
party the gravest uneasiness. 

To understand the situation clearly, it must 
be recollected that there are 350,000 Roman 
Catholics in this State; that, with a total Presi- 
dential vote in 1888 of 354,514, there are from 
50,000 to 60,000 Catholic votes and about 40,000 
Lutheran votes; that the German Lutherans 
and alarge proportion of the German Catho- 
lics have been unwavering adherents of the Re 
publican party. Yet here we have a law 
against which every Lutheran synod, every 
Lutheran minister, every German paper (secu- 
lar and religious), almest without exception, is 
upinarms. We have the Archbishop and the 
Bishops of Green Bay and La Crosse issuing 
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their solemn manifesto against the law, and 
calling upon the believers in the Catholic faith 
to vote and work for its repeal. The children 
of Lutber and the children of the Pope have 
foc the first time made common cause, and, 
under a common flag, declared war against 
what they cail an unjust, unnecessary, and un- 
lawful enactment. 

The law which bas caused all this commotion 
is said to be mainly a copy of the Illnois law, 
which in turn is said to have been taken from 
the New York and Massachusetts enactments. 
Its purpose, so the person who drafted it bas 
told me, was to turn the children from the 
workshop into the schools, and to provide au 
thority for the school boards to force truant 
children into the schoolhouses. Its title is ** An 
Act concerning the education and employment 
of children.” Briefly summarized, its provi- 
sions are as follows: 

Section 1 provides 
and fourteen 
lic or private day 
weeks in each year in the city, ward, or 
district where he resides. Attendance to be 
consecutive; number of weeks, to be fixed by 
the Board of Education, not to exceed twenty 
four. 

Section 2 provides a penalty for non-compli- 
ance, and allows an excuse from the school au- 
thorities on the ground cf inability of the pa- 
rents, physical or mental incompetence, and 
on proof being shown that 


that children between 
Shall attend some pub- 


least twelve 


seven 
school at 


instruction has 
otherwise been given for alike period of time 
tn the elementary branches commonly taught 
in the public schools, or that the child has ac- 
quired such elementary branches. 

Section 3. Penalties. 

Section 4 provides for prosecutions by the 
Board of Education, 

‘Section 5. Nu school shall be regarded as a 
school, under this act, unless there shall be 
taught therein, as part of the elementary edu- 
eation of children, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and United States history in the English lan- 
guage.” 

Section 6 proviles that prosecutions shall be 
begun only by the school boards, ete. 

Section 7 gives jurisdiction to justices of the 
peace and police magistrates. 

Section 8 defines what is a “ truant child,” 
and provides for forcing it into educational in- 
stitutions, 

“Section 9. No child under thirteen years of 
age shall be employed or allowed to work by 
any person, company, firm, or corporation at 
labor or service in any shop, factory, mine, 
store, place of manufacture, business, or amuse- 
ment, except as hereinafter provided.” 

Sections 10, 11, 12, and 13 provide for the 
execution and proper administration of sec- 
tion 9, 

Such is the law. Its supporters argue that it 
is purely American in its tendencies; that, Eng 
lish being the language of the country, every 
child should be compelled to acquire a know- 
ledge of it before he comes to the age of four- 
teen; that it will tend to do away with the 
clannishness of our foreign element and Ame- 
Sricanize our foreigners. They point to the fact 
that, in this the metropolis of the State, the pro- 
ceedings of the Common Council and Board of 
Supervisors, and the legal notices, have to be 
published both in German and in English, 
They deny that the law is in any way aimed 
against the Germans or against the German 
language, and call attention to the fact that 
the Turners have declared in favor of the act. 

It is impossible within the limits of this 
communication to detail the numerous argu- 
ments urged against the law. It is said that 





the power given tothe boards of education is 





too autocratic, that the flues are onerous in the 
extreme, that the provision confining the edu 
cation of the children to the district wherein 
they reside is restrictive and unjust, etc., ete 
The opponents of the law do not object to com- 
pulsory education—indeed, we have had com- 
pulsory education in this State since 1579; but 
they object to being compelled to educate their 
children in a certain way. ‘The opposition to 
this law may be summarized as follows : 

(1.) The Roman Catholic Church objects to 
itas the entering wedge against, and a covert 
attack 
which is supported by voluntary contribution 
They have submitted to the mill tax for general 
education, they support the public schools, they 


upon, their parochial-school system, 


support their own parochial schools too, where- 
in they allege that English is taught fully 
within the requirements of the law. They pro- 
test against their parochial 
placed under the supervision of the State. They 
claim that it interferes with the rights of the 
parent, 

(2) The Lutherans object to the law because 
it will destroy many of their parochial schools, 
wherein lack of funds makes it impossible to 


schools being 


keep a corps of English teachers, and because 
it transfers to the State the rights and duties 
of the parent. 
to the compulsory teaching of 


The Lutheran does not object 
reading and 
writing in English, but he does to arithmetic 
and history, on the ground tbat it is unneces 
sary, because the strucgleof the German parent 
is to keep the child to a knowledge of bis 
mother tongue, and he acquires English any- 
way. 

(3.) The religious press, for obvious reasons, 
support their parochial schools. 

The underlying feeling through all this is 
that the law is paternal legislation, undemo 
cratic and unrepublican. And this last objec- 
tion is not confined to dogmatic lines, but it is 
the main objection which tends to unite the 
foreign-born element against the law 

In the 
“trimming 


unt of 
The State press is 
filled with personal opinions on the merits or 
demerits of the law. 
at loggerheads. 


meantime an immense am 


* is being done. 
The press itself is badly 
The Sentinel bas steadfastiy 
the Ere- 
ning Wisconsin, the leading Republican eve 
ning paper, is equally opposed to the law, and 
makes it the basis of a vigorcus attack upon 
Gov. Hoard. Der Herold, the most important 
non-sectarian German Republican daily in the 
State, while professing not to oppose the princi- 


supported the Governor and the law; 


ples of the measure, demands amendments, 
and condemns the Governor fur having approv- 
edit. The Germania and the Seedote, respect- 
ively the organs of the Lutherans and the Ca- 
tholics, oppose the law for the reasons before 
mentioued. Small-bore politicians are trying 
to trim their sails to the 
winds, hoping to derive some personal advan- 
tage out of the general disturbance. 

The Republicans may be able to 
peace before the general elections 
but, at the present writing, p 
yawning on every side, and were 
election held to-day, Wisconsin 
‘doubtful " State of the 
certainty. BRADLEY G. 


rapidly shifting 


patch upa 
in the fall, 
litical graves are 
a general 
would be a 
most approved un- 
SCHLEY 
LILWAUCKEE, Maroh 15, iSw 
INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN AND 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
To THE Eprror or THe NaTION : 


IN 


Str: From Prof. Francke's letter to the Na- 
tion of February 13, one not acquainted wih 
the facts would get some mistaken ideas as to 


the mattertreated of. Though the writer takes 
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man uni 
“and that 


pains to designate work done in Ge 
versities as ** general” and “special, 
donein American universities as ** elementary 

and “‘advanced,” the impression made through 
out is that our elementary corresponds to their 
general, and our advanced to their special. Of 
is not to be entertained 


course such an idea 


The ordentiicher professor is responsible for 
his department, and is anxious that the funda 
subjects in his 


é 


mental and most important 


branch be regularly taught. Under the Ger 
man system, or lack of system, the professor in 
charge of a department cannot direct that any 
rordentlicher 


, and consequent 


of this work be done by the aussr 


professor or by a Privaldocent 


ly he must do it himself. Still, in most cases he 
prefers to do so, for he desires to give the stamp 
to the instruction of the institution he repre 
sents. The courses we have in mind are ency 
clopedic rather than com) endious, cecupying 


four or five hours a week, and are by ni 


) Tes 
to be contounded with elementary work 

a by 
rafdocent what to teach, be can, practically, 
to. It 
country to picture the bright young German 
Privatdocent 


as the professor, and drawing a 


Still, though a professor cannot tell 


what not is common in this 


tell him 


’ 
lecturing on the same subject 


as 
full house, we 
the great discomfiture of bis antiquat 
rior. Nothing could be more fal-e 

docent knows well enough that it wou 
poor policy on his part to openly set up ar 
valry with the professor. He almost 


earefully avoids the courses the latter ts in the 


for the 
lf he 


rite subjects, 


ANd Is CONSE 


habit of reading, 





most part, restricted to special courses 


does lecture on the professor's fav 


he takes pains to do so some other semester 


Years famous German professor 
was / 


azo a now 
Yivatdocent at one of the larger universi 


‘ 


ties, and bad announced a course of lectures 


for the fol Kut before the se- 


mester opened, a new ausrer 


oWing semester, 
rdentlicher pro 
fessor Was appointed, who wished to make bis 
At 


rdentlicher professor asked the 


début with a course on the same subject 
his request the 
Privatdocent not to 


As the latter bad already made 


lecture on that subject. 
his announce 
he declined to vield to the request, and a 


ment, 
struggle ensued, which ultimately resulted in 
his but his persistence brought upon 
him the lasting hostility of not 
the 


but also the whole 


favor ; 
only the ordent- 
russerordentiiche 


licher and professors, 


“school” to which they be- 
long—a hostility that makes itself felt when- 
ever his name is proposed for a better position 
than the one he now holds. 

Moreover, itis by no means generally true 
that the full professor does comparatively lit- 
ial work, and that what there is of ele- 
There 
invali- 


tle spec 
anentary work is mostly done by him. 
are at least three considerations that 
date Prof 

In the first place, the most truly special work 
a course of lectures 


Francke’s calculations 
is done in the seminary: 

on some division of a subject surely cannot be 
supposed ‘* to train investigators” in anything 
like the way a course of work in a seminary 
does. With what feelings wou'd Prof. Zupitra 
at Berlin look upon the most special of all spe- 
cial work, that done semester after semester in 
his English seminary, should he be informed 
that “itisuniversally felt . . . thatthe Pri- 
vatdocenten are best fitted toreach out 
into new fields and to train investigators”! But 
Prof. Francke does not take the work done in 
seminaries into account at all; he says, ‘‘ As 
every university teacher without exception con- 
ducts a seminar, or a course corresponding to 
it, this element also was omitted from the com- 
This is about as logical as it would 
“| want to find out 


parison.” 
be to reason as follows 
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what is the proportion between the cultivated 
land on A’s farm and that on B’s. A has less 
acres in corn than B, but they both have sown 
the same number of acres of wheat. As the 
wheat is equal in both, we may neglect that, 
and the proportion of A’s corn to B’s corn will 
be the proportion of A’s cultivated land to B’s 
cultivated land.” 

Secondly, to *‘ select the two largest German 
universities as specimens to illustrate what isa 
general tendency of German university educa- 
tion,” is surely a strange proceeding. Would 
one select London and New York as specimens 
to illustrate what is a general tendency of life 
in cities large and small? To say nothing of 
other considerations, the number of Privat 
docenten that crowd these universities,* and are 
forced, in order to get auditors, to offer some- 
thing novel or a specialty not offered by an- 
other—this alone is sufficient to make figures 
obtained there not true of the average univer- 
sity. It is not my intention to attempt such a 
classification of work done at other universities 
as Prof. Francke has of that at Berlin and Mu- 
nich; but I would give as a fairer sample the 
work done in the German department at Got- 
tingen during the semester I spent there some 
years ago. 

Prof. ordinarius Miiller : 

(1.) Hist. Gram. der deutschen Sprache, 
fiinf Stunden. 

2.) Seminar : Hartmanns ‘** Iwein.” 

Prof. ordinarius Heyne: 

(1.) Deutsche Wortbildungslehre, drei Stun- 
den. 

(2.) Lessing und seine Zeit, zwei Stunden. 

(3.) Seminar: ‘‘ Kunst Kiistner” (an at- 
tempt to establish the origin of the text). 

Prof. extraordinarius Goedeke: 

Uber Goethes Leben und Schriften, eine 
Stunde. 

Prof. extraordinarius Bechtel : 

Uber althochdeutsche Dialekte, 
Stunde, 

Privatdocent Roethe : 

(L.) Gesch. der deut. Lit. (1200-1500), drei 
Stunden. 

(2.) Erklirung Goethischer Gedichte, eine 
Stunde. 

(3.) Deutsche Ubungen fir Anfianger 
(gotisch und althochdeutsch), zwei Stun- 
den. 

Here we have general work, special work, 
and elementary work. Whether Prof. Francke 
would classify it as I should, I do not know. 
Only two of the courses seem to me to be 
‘* general”: the five-hour course in Germanic 
grammar os Prof. Miller, and Privatdocent 
Roethe’s three-hour course, treating of the first 
three centuries of German literature (the 
course was carried down to recent times in 
the following semesters), The other courses 
offered by the professors I should class as spe- 
cial. All the elementary work done was dene 
by the Privatdocent. 

Thirdly, Prof. Francke seems to forget that 
it is not the Privatdocent that corresponds to 
our instructor, but the Lector (and in some 
scientific work the Assistent). Perhaps the 
oversight was due to the fact that the name 
and work of the Lector are not always pub 
lished in the catalogue, which is usually the 
case when the University does not appoint the 
Lector directly, but through the professor, As 
the Gymnasium course is longer than that of 


eine 


*I have by meonly the Unive raitdtskalender for the 
winter of '85-’86. According to this, there were in ac- 
tive service in the ** Phi. osophische ‘Fakultat’? 87 or- 
dentliche professors at Berlin, 28 at Munich, 17 at Jena, 
and 34 at ye 44 Privatdocenten at Berlin, 30 at 
Munich, 9 at Jena, 15 at G6ttingen. The per cent. of 


Privataocenten to ordentliche professors Was thus at 
Berlin 118, at Munich 107, while af Jena only 52 and at 
Gottingen 46, Asthe universities at Berlin and Munich 
have since grown very rapidly the proportion is now 
even greater, 








our high sdeitic’ there is less elementary work 
done in the University, and, therefore, the 
sphere of the Lector is limited, and sometimes 
(as in the case of instruction in the mother 
tongue) wanting. But the Lector is engaged 
at a salary, as is the American instructor, and 
does all the elementary work that somebody 
else does not care to do—and so does the 
American instructor. That the latter may, in 
time, rise to a professorship, while a German 
Lector seldom does, is rather an advantage 
inherent in the American position. 

But the burden of Prof. Francke’s letter 
seems to be the desirability of the introduction 
of the Privatdocent system into our universi- 
ties. If this means the granting to young men 
of ability who can live without a salary the 
privilege of lecturing or conducting other 
courses, and thus an opportunity to show 
their fitness to occupy a higher position, and 
does not mean that this is to be the only way 
open to aspirants (for I need hardly mention 
that most German Privatdocenten nearly starve 
before they get a professorship or throw 
the thing up), I do not see that any one 
can find fault with it; indeed, much would, 
without question, be gained, and a start of the 
kind seems to have been made at Clark Uni- 
versity. Butif it practically means that in- 
structors engaged at a salary are to conduct 
most of the courses in special or advanced 
work, not even ‘* encumbered with conducting 
examinations,” while tha bulk of the elementa- 
ry work is to be assigned to the professors, as 
‘*through wider experience and practical effi- 
ciency best adapted to represent the founda- 
tions and the system of their science in their 
accepted form,” why, we should all want to 
stay instructors. GEORGE HEMPL. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, March 4, 1890, 





WHEAT-RAISING IN NEW 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Familiar, long ago, as a New England 
boy, with rye bread, I agree with Chisholm 
that ‘Sin a large part of that region, wheaten 
bread did not early come into general use.” I 
hold that your reviewer of Chisholm (No. 1286) 
would not have controverted Chisholm’s state- 
ment if he had not himself forgotten a notable 
passage in Dwight’s ‘ Travels’—the best de- 
scription of New England some ten decades 
ago. In 1796 Dr. Dwight made a journey on 
horseback from New Haven to Maine. His 
ride was leisurely, and his notes, in their exacti- 
tude, often recall the incomparable Samuel 
Pepys. He declares that ‘‘the country lying 
eastward of a line which may be fixed about 
thirty miles east of Connecticut River, is un- 
favorable to the production of wheat. The 
cause,” he says, ‘‘ I have in vain attempted to 
investigate.” He talks about several assigned 
causes, in which he has nv faith, as soil, ocean, 
fertilizers, and the barberry bush, and adds, 
‘* Whatever may be the cause, the effect is cer- 
tain.” 


‘*A traveller will scarcely see afield of wheat 
in this tract during a journey of one hundred 
miles, The general opinion of the farmers is 
that wheat cannot kere be cultivated with suc- 
cess. . - In consequence of this fact, the 
bread generally used in this region is made of 
rye. Rye bread is used in considerable quanti- 
ties on Connecticut River [that is, in a district 
where wheat would grow]. A stranger can 
hardly be persuaded that this bread is pre- 
ferred by the inhabitants who have been used 
to it to the best wheaten loaf” (‘ Travels,’ i., p. 
376.) 


ENGLAND. 


It was those who did not prefer it who mi- 
grated to the Connecticut valley and filled its 
intervales with wheat fields, andso westward to 
the Connecticut Reserve, raising crops there to 





fill the boats on the Erie Canal. Their motto 
was that of Gen. Sherman’s Old Shady, 
‘““We’re going up North, or out West, where 
they eat white bread and get a dollar a day.” 
B. 





[We are grateful to cur correspondent for 
calling our attention to this interesting pas- 
sage in Dwight’s ‘Travels,’ but we doubt 
whether it wholly supports the idea which 
Mr. Chisholm’s words would convey to the 
average reader. All that can be certainly 
deduced from Dr. Dwight’s testimony is 
that in 1796 rye bread was generally used 
in the eastern half of Massachusetts. If we 
turn back to p. 373, we see that his remarks 
on the pages immediately following are a 
general comment on Worcester County. In 
the paragraph following that quoted by our 
correspondent, he says: ‘‘ The white bread 
served up at the tables in this county, and 
in the country further east, particularly in 
the inns, is made in the form of large bis- 
cuits, dry and hard, but agreeable to the 
taste.” Dr. Dwight also tells us he has seen 
rye bread on the most richly spread tables in 
Boston, ‘‘ preferred both by the host and the 
guests to the finest white bread.” 

We will note, very briefly, some of Dr. 
Dwight’s other statements on wheat-grow- 
ing. Vol. i, p. 48, wheat grows well west 
of the White Mountains, ‘‘ and in very many 
places eastward of that limit”; p, 108, the 
average crop of wheat in Connecticut, fifteen 
bushels to the acre; p. 195, wheat flour in 
New Haven market $6 to $9 a barrel in 
1810, lower in 1820; vol. ii, p. 110, northern 
New Hampshire—the land yields wheat and 
other grains in abundance; ‘‘ wheat yields 
ordinarily from twenty to thirty bushels an 
acre.” The average yield of wheat over the 
whole country is to-day about twelve and 
a-half bushels per acre. On p. 340 is a dis- 
cussion ‘‘ why the lands in New England 
which formerly yielded wheat surely and 
plentifully,” now suffer from the blast. On 
p. 842 he says: ‘‘ All the lands in this coun- 
try which were not too wet, originally yield- 
ed wheat easily, surely, and, so far as they 
were rich, abundantly.” ‘‘ This country ”’ 
would seem to mean New England, from the 
context. 

As regards eastern Massachusetts, in vol. 
iii., p. 75, we find that in Sandwich wheat 
‘not uncommonly yields well’; in vol. 
iv., p. 159, Dr. Dwight notes that for a hun- 
dred years it has been a popular belief that 
wheat could not come to perfection in east- 
ern Massachusetts ; but Mr. Bartlett of 
Methuen (Essex County) deserved the credit 
of having shown that ‘‘ this gray-haired pre- 
judice” was ‘‘ without foundation.” The 
‘Father of American Geography,” in his 
descriptions of the different New England 
States (Morse’s Geography, passim), would 
lead one to suppose that, with the exception 
of eastern Massachusetts, New England 
could easily grow enough wheat for the 
home demand. The export of wheat flour 
from Boston would seem to indicate that 
some of the consumption of rye must have 
been for some other reason than the lack of 
wheat flour. 

If we are correct in interpreting the pas- 
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sages our correspondent quotes from Dr. 
Dwight as applying primarily to Worcester 
County, it is obvious that the Erie Canal 
could have afforded little relief to the situa- 
tion before the completion of either the Bos- 
ton and Worcester Railroad in 1835, or of 
the Western Railroad (B. & A.) in 1841. 
Upon further reflection, we incline to at- 
tribute the increased use of wheat in New 
England rather to general economic im- 
provement than to any specific cause like 
the Erie Canal, for the cultivation of West- 
ern lands and the modern transportation sys- 
tem have reduced the price of corn and rye 
far more than of wheat. In 1810 a barrel 
of flour cost about the same as eight bushels 
of corn or rye, while to-day a barrel of flour 
costs about the same as fifteen bushels of 
corn and twelve bushels of rye.—Ep. Na- 
TION. | 





THE FARM VILLA, 


To THE EpITOoR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: I have been much attracted by your 
article suggesting to city people buying up de- 
serted farms for vacation residences. I see, 
however, many reasons which will prevent any 
rush of applications for them. First, there is 
but little taste among our young people for a 
quiet life. They demand excitement; they like 
to take their country pleasures in company 
with mauy of their mates. A summer without 
tennis parties, riding parties, boating parties, 
would be no fun at all. Many of them do not 
have very lively winters. They look forward 
to the life in summer hotels to make up for it. 
In reading stories of English country life 
among the gentry who do not go to London, | 
fancy almost every American girl feels that 
such a slow, uneventful existence would be im- 
possible to her. But if mothers with young 
families would take their children year by 
year to these quiet places, no doubt a taste for 
simple country plea-ures and fine scenery 
might be developed. 

Then comes in another set of difficulties. 
Very few busbands and fathers can leave their 
business to stay with their families. A young 
mother in an isolated farm-house, without her 
husband, is in a very lonely position, not te 
speak of the real danger from tramps, which 
would baunt her nights and banish sleep. The 
difficulty of getting servants to stay in such 
places would prevent her filling her house with 
friends, even should her purse allow such hos- 
pitality (and we are considering the needs of 
those who must find an inexpensive way of tak- 
ing a vacation). And so, though when I first 
read your article I felt 1 must immediately 
begin to save up the $500 for that farm under 
Chicorua, further reflection has dampened my 
ardor. 

But, as I write, a new idea flashes into my 
mind. Why could not two families of friends 
cumbine in one farm-house, or two neighboring 
farms, and thus find society and mutual pro- 
tection, in addition to the other charms which 
you put forward so attractively ? 

HAUSMUTTER, 

SaLem, Mass., March 8, 1890. 





THE SPOILSMAN AND HIS 
GALLERY. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 


PICTURE 


Srr: In a recent letter from Washington, 
the correspondent of the Boston Herald (March 
10) endeavors to show that a great injustice is 
done to some of our high officials by political 
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attacks and caricatures, He gives instances of 
strangers to the capital who had conceived 
that certain statesmen were little better than 
demons with forked tails, but who have re- 
turned from a visit thither full of admiration 
and wonder at the virtues and attractions of 
the accused. Then he draws two or three 
charming pictures of the ‘‘ homes” of politi- 
cians. We learn that one Cabinet officer is a 
highly moral, cultivated, and refined man, with 
taste in art, and that his first assistant has a 
pleasant domestic circle and a fine picture gal- 
lery. It is called little less than an outrage 
that such persons should be the butt of politi 
cal satire and contumely. 

The correspondent does not reflect that the 
more Virtuous and refined a man may be, so 
the shameful to him are acts 
which might be expected from immorality of 
character or unenlightened Philistinism. What 
consolation is it to the people that their officials 
can appreciate masterpieces of Corot, though 
not the worth of a long-tried and honest public 
servant? ‘The fact of their possession alone 
(sic) showed the nature of their owner,” says 
the correspondent. What must be thought of 
him truth in art, but clings to 
a policy exactly opposed to promises made be- 
fore election What of 
domestic life is pure and uniefiled, but whose 


much more 


who loves 


to oftice ? him whose 
public acts are stained with offences against 
political morality? Nothing for such an one 
but to cry, like the weakling that he is, 


**Video meliora proboque ; 
Deteriora sequor.’’ 


Nothing but a blunted moral! sense or the in- 
genuity of perversity can discover in fine per 
sonal qualities excuse for public wrong-doing. 

M. H,. M. 


CAMBRIDGE, March 12. 


ARTICLE. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NaTION: 


MR. BISHOP’S SPANISH 


Sir: I was not at all surprised to hear that 
Spanish women wrote, but Iam surprised that 
your paragrapber should have read my ar 
ticle carelessly before commenting upon it 
(The article is that on * Literary Madrid” 
the February Scridner’s, mentioned in the Na- 
tion of February 6.) 
saying that Spanish women do not write nor 


in 
I referred to the gallant 


read many books, because they are satisfied 
with their influence in inspiring them. 1 have 
told the story before in the Nation, and it was 
a Spaniard who said it. Thereupon, I said, a 
few lines later, that Emilia Pardo Bazan was 
one Spanish woman at least who wrote, and 
that exceedingly well, meaning the emphasis 
to be got by connection with the former state- 
ment. Ido not think this shght attempt at a 
jocose turn ought to be so misleading as to 
make it appear that I supposed there was 
absolutely only one Spanish woman in exist- 
ence who wrote, 

I am further taken to task for mentioning as 
‘*last” works two that were in actual fact the 
last at the time of my visit to Madrid, & e., in 
the spring of 1889. Naturally enough there 
has been opportunity for others to appear be 
tween that time and the moment of your cri- 

ie’s sending his ‘“‘copy” to the press. As to 

Galdo.’s * first ” book, I should have done bet- 
ter to say that‘ Dcfia Perfecta’ was his first 
pronounced and high-grade success, or, per- 
haps, the first of the novels proper, for a pro- 
nounced distinction is made between the no 
vels and the ‘ Episodios Nacionales,’ and the 
publishers in ‘La Fontana de 
Oro,’ dealing with the events between 1820 and 
1828, in a department by itself, much nearer 
the latter than the former, 


their list put 
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And now, as tothe matter of putting words 


together, it seems as if your paragrapher had 
been at some pains to frame his in such a way 
as to let it be implied that I had derived some 
important advantage of information about Gal 
dés from the litt’e Spanish pamphlet in the ‘Cele 
of 


care 


bridades Contempordneas’ series, instead 
getting it from him personally. Ido 
very much about this, but it gives me the oppor 
tunity to add, if vou are willing, still another 


not 


curious trait of Galddés,in virtue of which trait 
it will be seen, too, that it would have been abs: 

lutely impossible to get information about bim 
Indeed, this lit 


tle brochure is worthy of a place in a museu 


from the pamphlet in question 


as probably containing less on itssubject, in pr 
pertion to its size, than any similar publica 
tion ever put forth. 
think, in the railway station 
leaving Madrid. 

Its author, Leopoldo Alas, ‘ 
himself upon being one of those j 


I happened upon it, | 


just as l 


Clarin,” prides 
urnalists 
and confi 


who most enjoy Galdds’s intimacy 


dence out of all Spain This he says hirnise 


ble labors it cost me,” he ex 


the bare adm 


** But what verita 
claims, ‘‘ to draw out of bim 
that he 


seems that it 


sion was born at Las Palmas’ 


is one of the most marked px 
liarities of Benito Pérez Galdds not to want to 
tell anvthing about himself 

, 


**He bas a history,” says Clarin, * yes, 


has one, but he keeps it under lock and kev 


Having set out to prepare this series of bio 


graphical notices,” he goes on, “and anxious 


to make the first one as taking as possible, I 
with Ga " 
for bis 


viable « 


availed myself of mv 


{ « friendsiip 
and begged of him the data necessary 
} 


After a long and mast az 





Case, 1s 
spondence, it appeared that be did not Know in 


any determinate wav what that kind of data 


was, or What was demanded of him In any 
case, asthe upshot of it all, it was duly admit 
ted and agreed that he was, in fact, born at 


Las Palmas. If 1 exagverate a little 


_ it is very 


reader who has curiosity 


little indeed, as the 


enough will see in the end.” 


+) _~ 2 2 


This, in truth—and 1 think I begin to a 
mire the model for its refreshing rarity—is all 
that the reader does find inthe whole clase), 
printed thirty-nine pages. 

To this same spirit 1 fear it was due that 


send his photograph 
Il had 
that 


portrait and facsimile page from the ‘ Celebri 


Galddés did not 


over to 


America, as every reason to believe he 


would do, and the phot 


lithographed 


came to be used at the 
of 
default of 


dades Contempordneas'’ 


last moment as illustrations. Galddéds knew 


the possible use of that portrait, in 

one more satisfactory to himself. 
WitiramM Henry BrisHop. 

Feb. 23, 


VILLEFRASCHE, ALPES MARITIMES, 1xvO 


PROTESTANTISM AND LOTTERIES. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 

Str: The New York Times of March 10, in 
an editorial on the establishment of a State 
lottery in Nerth Dakota, says: 

‘*The public sentiment about lotteries is very 
largely a matter of geography, or, at least, of 
race. In Protestant and Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries lotteries are looked upon as devices of 
Satan.” 

Now, Prussia is a Protestant country, yet in 
all its principal cities a handsome office on the 
ground floor of an important street bears 
across its plate-glass windows, in letters to at- 
tract the passer-by, ‘‘ Royal Lottery.” The in- 
stitution is not ‘‘ dedicated by permission” to 
royalty, but is under Government manage- 
ment. The old Emperor William is said to 
have been opposed to its continuance, yet he 
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nevertheless found its abolishment not advisa- 
ble. 

The newspapers publish advertisements of 
various private lotteries for every conceivable 
object, such as repairing a cathedral, etc., and 
benevolent ladies organize a lottery among 
their friends as they here get up aconcert. In 
German novels a poor but worthy man is often 
started on an upward career by winning a lot- 
tery prize. Whilein Germany, I came across 
a magazine article which, urging the wisdom 
of keeping a systematic account of the family 
outlay ranged in appropriate columns, in- 
cluded under its headings of personal expenses 
lottery tickets; and although the author wrote 
in the interests of economy, he said not a word 
about eliminating that column. 

An old gentleman asked if we had lotteries 
in America, and I thought 1 was to be taunt- 
ed with the Louisiana one, but found myself 
mistaken. *‘ Ah, only one! We manage things 
much better in this country. Here, Govern- 
ment eetablishes a lottery in all the towns, thus 
giving every poor man a chanceto grow rich”; 
anda look of serene superiority appeared on 
the faces of my German convives. I never 
found it possible to make my German acquaint- 
ances understand the Anglo-Saxon feeling 
towards lotteries, and if the German element 
preponderates in the population of Dakota, 1 
should think the passage of the obnoxious bill 
highly probable. There would be nothing in- 
congruous in the existence of a lottery in a 
State whose capital is Bismarck. J.C. N. 

CINCINNATI, 


8. 
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Note 
G. P. Putnam's Sons have in press ‘ The Poetry 
of the Anti-Jacobin,’ edited by Charles Ed- 
munds, with Gillray’s designs—a limited edi- 
tion; ‘The Trials of a Country Parson,’ by Au 
gustus Jessopp; ‘ The Sayings of Poor Richard,’ 
being Franklin’s prefaces, proverbs, and poems 
extracted from his almanac (1733 1758), by Paul 
Leicester Ford; ‘ American Farms, their Con- 
dition and Future,’ by J. R Elliott; ‘The Story 
of Russia,’ by W. R. Morfill, and ‘ The Story of 
the Jews under Rome,’ by W. Douglas Morri- 
son, in the ‘‘Story of the Nations ” series. They 
also announce a new series, edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, to be called ‘* Heroes of the Nations,” 
dealing with ‘historical characters about 
whom bave gathered national traditions, and 
who have been accepted as types of the several 
national ideas,” as Nelson, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Pericles, ete. 

John Wiley & Sons have in preparation a 
‘Handbook of Problems in Direct Fire,’ by 
Capt. James M. Ingalls, First United States 
Artillery; and ‘Constructive Steam Engineer- 
ing,’ by Prof. Jay M. Whitham. 

Henry Holt & Co, will shortly publi-h an 
‘Introduction to Systematic Botany,’ by Prof. 
Charles E. Bessey of the University of Ne- 
braska; and ‘The Idle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow,’ by Jerome K. Jerome. 

‘The Future of Science,’ by Ernest Renan, 
will be produced in English in May by Roberts 
Bros., Roston. 

The third volume of the ‘Sketches of War 
History,’ issued under the auspices of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States (Ohio Com- 
mandery), is about to appear, with the im- 
print of Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
Twenty-two papers are enumerated, mostly on 
operations in the Southwestern field, but there 
are also papers on the critical engagements of 
the Army of the Potomac, and diplomacy and 
the navy are not neglected. 
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We have received from Rand, McNally & 
Co., Chicago, a complete English version of 
the ‘Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff,’ in which 
passages omitted or condensed in other transla- 
tions have been restored. The only effect is to 
give the reader more of the wearisome repeti- 
tion of this selfish victim of her own vanity, 
and to draw out more tediously a disagreeable 
tale. 

The issue of the “ Knickerbocker Nuggets ” 
which is entitled ‘ The Garden’ (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), gathers those pieces upon the subject, 
by Bacon, Temple, Addison, Pope, Gold-mith, 
Walpole, and others, which have become clas- 
sical, and makes a brief and delightful history 
of the English taste in gardening. An intro- 
duction, admirably done, is furnished by Mr. 
Walter Howe, and passages from the two 
Plinys agreeably open the volume. The con- 
ception of the work was happy, and the result 
is a charming book of out-of-the-way literature 
very welcome to a refined taste. 

The extent to which Spenser was much more 
than a story-teller is illustrated by a little vol- 
ume of ‘ Tales from Spenser’ (Macmillan), on 
the well-known model of such popularization 
of the narrative elementin literature. Only a 
comparatively small portion of his poetical 
fables is dealt with, and the result is as excel- 
lent as the nature of the case permits; but the 
interest is slight, the adventures seem very 
shadowy, and perhaps the best use the book 
can be put to is to point the moral of how lit- 
tle, after all, Spenser owed to his poetical 
‘* machinery.” 

Mr. William Davenport Adams, encouraged 
by the reception of his *‘ By-Ways in Book- 
land,’ publishes a second series of these slight 
essays under the title of ‘ Rambles in Bookland’ 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son), of the same agreea- 
ble but trifling quality. The topies are such as 
allow of liberal quotation and abundant lite- 
rary anecdote, but are not so fresh or varied as 
in the previous volume. The papers, however, 
are meant only to while away a moment of 
idleness, and they attain their unambitious end 
with commendable lightness of touch. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. have brought out a new 
edition (the third) of Prof. R. T. Ely’s ‘Labor 
Movement in America.’ It is unchanged, ex- 
cept for an appendix on the relations of the 
temperance agitation to the labor movement, 
a very characteristic piece of writing. “I 
think,” he says, ‘‘that absolutely temperate 
strikers, fleeing all associations with saloons, 
opening every meeting of any sort with prayer, 
and holding a prayer-meeting, or some kind of 
religious service, every day, would inspire an 
unscrupulous individual or corporate employer 
with a new terror.” 

A stout volume, the report of the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Education made to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, comes to us from 
Harrisburg. As arepository of facts bearing 
on the subject it appears deserving of atten- 
tion, and a large edition has been ordered by 
the Legislature. Very little has been done as 
yet by the States to foster industrial edueation. 
The Commission cite statutes only of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Channing Club of Boston, of which the 
Secretary is Mr. George Peirce, No. 70 Water 
Street, has a Committee which reports annual- 
ly upon the books for boys published during 
the year. Such as it approves it makes a 


classified and descriptive list of, and that for 
1888 is now before us, and is procurable of the 
Secretary for a postage stamp. Every title 
has a brief comment attached. We remark 
that most of them are as well fitted for girls as 
for boys, and that not a few were composed 
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and issued with a view to adult reading—for 
example, Prof. Masson’s ‘Story of Mediaval 
France,’ and Tolstoi’s * The Long Exile.’ 

We are glad to see a second edition, enlarged, 
of Prof. B. G. Wilder’s wholesome ‘ Health 
Notes for Students,’ a volume for the side- 
pocket (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), Among the 
“ Aphorisms” at the beginning, we find this 
from Prof. Goldwin Smith, which has a cis- 
Atlantic validity: ‘‘ The mania for athletics in 
England seemed to me to have perverted, so 
far asa good many of the students were con- 
cerned, the objects of the University, set up a 
totally false standard of excellence, and almost 
misdirected the aim of life.” 

A translation of the Swiss Constitution, by 
Prof. Albert B. Hart of Harvard College, has 
been added by D. C. Heath & Co. to their 
“Old South Leaflets.” Other European con- 
stitutions will follow, and some representative 
American, like that of Ohio, which has al- 
ready been printed in the above series, 

In a rather untidy pamphlet, with rough and 
quite needless sketches by M. Gorguet, a French 
musician who calls himself ‘‘ Benedictus” has 
collected the strange native airs performed in 
Paris during the Exhibition of last summer. 
Among the exotic tunes written out in * Les 
Musiques Bigarres & l’Exposition’ (Paris: Hart- 
mann; New York: F. W. Christern), are airs of 
Javanese, Japanese, Algerian, Annamite, Per- 
sian, and Rumanian origin. There are a dozen 
in all, of which perhaps the most curious is the 
famous ‘*‘ Danse du Ventre.” 

M. Auguste Vitu continues the steady colleo- 
tion of his theatrical criticisms from the Figa- 
ro, and the latest volume of ‘ Les Mille et Une 
Nuits au ThéAtre’ is the seventh (Paris: Ollen- 
dorff; New York: F. W. Christern). It ex- 
tends from January, 1879, to March, 1880, and 
the most important play criticised is ‘t Daniel 
Rochat.” There is an interesting and learned 
excursus about the origin of ‘‘ Ruy Blas”; M. 
Vitu does not seem to have discovered the like- 
ness of the fundamental situation of Hugo’s 
play tothat on which the ‘* Lady of Lyons” is 
based. A glance through his pages shows that 
the present sterility of the French drama had 
begun ten years ago: revivals and dramatiza- 
tions of novels were almost as frequent then 
as now. 

M. Jules Claretie, a dramatist himself, and 
now the director of the Comédie-Frangaise, 
contributes a pleasant preface to a little collec- 
tion of puppet-plays, ‘ Le Guignol des Champs- 
Elysées,’ by MM. Adolphe Tavernier and Ar- 
séne Alexandre (Paris: Delagrave; New York: 
F, W. Christern). The ten tiny dramas here- 
in contained are adapted for performance by 
puppets like those familiar to us in Punch-and- 
Judy shows and animated by the human 
thumb and fingers—a form of puppet capable 
of far more humorous acting than the marion- 
ette manipulated by wires from above. The 
French Punch-and-Judy show is not confined to 
one monotonous drama; it has a varied reper- 
tory, sometimes calling for two operators, that 
four figures may appear at once. The playsin 
the present volume are a little literary and less 
pantomimic than those actually acted in the 
best of the guignols in the Champs-Elysées; 
but they may be recommended to the Ameri- 
can juvenile amateur. The illustrations have 
one fatal defect: they are illustrations of the 
plot as literature; they are not illustrations of 
puppets in a puppet-show, as were the un- 
equalled sketches in which George Cruikshank 
once explained the British Punch-and-Judy. 

The third volume of the Forschungen zur 
Deutschen Landes- und Volkskunde, edited by 
Prof. Dr. A. Kirchhoff of Halle, is lately issued. 
It contains essays by Borggreve, on the dis- 
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tribution and value of the more important 
trees of Germany; by Jaschke, on the Meias- 
nerland between the lowlands of the Werra 
and the Fulda; by Burgkhardt, on the Erz- 
gebirge in their anthropological relations; by 
Bezzenberger, on the Kurish lowland and its 
inhabitants; and by Krones, on the German 
settlements in the Eastern Alps, 
are all of serious and thorough character, but 
are not well provided with maps, diagrams, 
and views. Dr. Kirchhoff is also editor and in 
part author of Ldnderkunde des Erdtheils 
Europa, in which several competent geogra- 
phers codperate with him. Several finely illus 
trated parts have appeared. The work ap- 
peals to a highly intelligent circle of readers, 
Prof. Georg Gizycki of the University of 
Berlin has translated, with the author's per- 
mission and revision, five ethical discourses by 
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William M. Salter: ‘ Moralische Reden’ 
(Leipzig: W. Friedrich). 
A new sixteen-page periodical will be 


launched directly in Boston, by Benjamin R. 
Tucker, called Five Stories a Week. The 
stories will be short and from writers of all 
countries. 

Garden and Forest for March 12 contains a 
notable bibliography of landscape-gardening 
in English, French, German, and Italian, by 
Henry Sargent Codman of Brookline, Mass. 
It has been prepared with the aid of the library 
of the British Museum, the National Library 
in Paris, and of other public and private 
libraries, and tills nearly tive pages of Garden 
and Forest. It begins with Becon’s essay ** Of 
Gardens,” 1625. The second work is French, 
1638, Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Book iv., 1667, 
stands fourth on the list. Walpole has several 
entries, Rousseau contributes from the ‘ Nou- 
velle Héloise.? Loudon cuts a great figure; 
Downing likewise, from 1841 on. Other 
American names than the latter pioneer’s are 
H. W. 5S. Cleveland, Wilson Flagg, F. L. Olm- 
sted, R. M. Copeland, Charles Follen (the 
younger), Donald G. Mitcheil, ete. The list 
merits separate publication, and perhaps will 
get it after the present issue of it has served its 
purpose as a proof-sheet. 

From last year’s American Field Dr. R, W. 
Shufeldt has reprinted in a brochure a series of 
popular articles, ‘ Remarks upon Extinct Mam- 
mals,’ with illustrations of the skeleton and 
some restorations from the author’s own pen 
cil. They make a convenient grouping. 

Profs. W. B. Scott and Henry F. Osborn of 
Princeton have reprinted from the Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society 
their memoir, ‘The Mammalia of the Uinta 
Formation,’ descriptive principally of a collec 
tion made by the Princeton Seientific Expedi- 
tion of 1886 in the Bad Lands of the White 
River, northeastern Utah. Prof. Scott leads 
with an exhibition of the geological and faunal 
relations of the Uinta Eocene formation, in 
comparison with the Bridger ani White River 
basins particularly. Prof. Osborn reports ut- 
ter confusion in the nomenclature, both for- 
eign and American, of the Evcene Perisso- 
dactyla, which include the interesting series of 
the many-toed horses. Five full-page litho 
graphic plates accompany the text. 

Mr. A. F. Bandelier has been publishing in 
the New York Belletristisches Journal since 
the new year a serial story, ‘* Die KG-Sha-Re,” 
illustrative of the iife of the Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico. ‘Therdéleof novelist is somewhat 
new for this scholar, but it cannot be said that 
he is going beyond his last. In fact, no one is 
so C-mpetent as he to attempt this portrayal. 
The Journal has just entered its thirty-ninth 
volume, under the editorship of 
Goebel 


Dr. Julius 
Its range is wide, from politics 


to 


The Nation. 


music, literature, andcurrentevents. The ferm 
of the paper is inconveniently large, judged 
by American standards, and in the finer type 
the Gothic letter becomes sufliciently trying. 

Anglia, entering upon its thirteenth vol- 
ume, the editorship of Prof. Wilker, 
leaving Dr. Ewald Fiiigel in sole charge. To 
the quarterly issue it is intended to add a 
monthly critical paper 
ference to American literature, and the first 
number will appear about April 1. 
view department should not be overlooked by 
American publishers whom Angi¢a is capa- 
ble of serving. 
Leipgig. 

Armenia is the subjeet of a valuable paper 
in the Scottish Geographical 
March, by Col. M.S. Bell. 
account of a journey through that country he 
points out the most available railway routes by 
which it may eventually be connected with the 
Mediterranean avd Black Sea. 
tions also led him to believe that Russia, which 
was then completing military roads from the 
Caucasus to the Turkish frontier, could easily 
occupy Armenia in three weeks, and that her 
ultimate approach to Constantinople may not 
impossibly be from thisdirection. The Turkish 
army which was being collected to oppose this 
advance, he characterizes as * little better than 
a military mob.” He adds, in words confirm 
ing somewhat similar impressions of Mr. Cur 
zon in Kborassan, that the humanity shown by 
tussia to her prisoners of war has made a last- 
ing impression upon the Turkish soldiers, many 
of whom, in consequence, * 
selves as ready to be made prisoners of war 
rather than to fight” under their present con- 
ditions, While censuring the British indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings of the Armenians, not 
withstanding the treaty obligations of tbe 
Government to see that certain reforms were 
carried out, he pays the highest tribute of 
praise to the American missionaries, who, by 
their educational and religious work and bv 
their ‘‘exemplary aud 
introducing the elements of a higher civiliza 
tion among both Turks and Armenians.” 
Mr. J. Abercromby describes the once famous 
“Wall of Derbend,” which stretches from the 
Caspian westward some twenty-five 
Tradition attributes its construction to Alex- 
ander the Great, and says that it formerly ex- 
tended to the Black Sea. 
however, believe it to have been built 
sixth century by Khosroes L., a conterhporary 
of Justinian, ‘‘with the object of checking the 
incursions into Persian territory of the Kba- 
zars from the north.” 
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—A writer in the March Maemillan’s dis- 
of the choice of t 
novels with a good deal of interesti 
detail. 
ty of naming their offspring, though the fc 
tune of a book is often materially arfected 

their bappiness in the selection. 


ie} ¢ 
iuies Lor 


cusses the matter 





g literary 
Authors ditfer very much in this facul 
T- 
by 


Some choose 


the title first, as Gautier, who announced ‘ Le | 


Capitaine Fracasse’ thirty years before com 
posing the story: Dickens, too, was ul at ease 
and could not go on smoothly with his tale 
until the title was ready, though be sometimes 
changed it at the end. On the otber hand, 
readers of Wilkie Collins will remember how 
hard he strove for the title of 
White’ after the novel was completed. 


*The Woman in 
nis 
torically the hero first gave the name, as in 
‘Tom Jones’, then sprang up the name of 
locality, asin ‘The Castle 
numerous brood, down to the most successful 


he 


of Otranto' and its 


of such titles, Victor Hugo's ‘ Notre Dame.’ 
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t take names from the period 


observes, do n 


or the great personages: we find rather 
‘Quentin Durward ‘and ‘The Three Musketeers’ 
as typical successes in this department. * KRenib 





worth’ was Constable’s tide, which is less good 
than ‘Cumnor Ha'l,’ but to ¢ stable we owe 
‘Rob Rov’ and * Redgauntlet,’ tw f the best 
of Seott’s always happy ns s The proverb 











form, * Red as a Rose Is She,’ and the interro 
gative form,‘ What Will He Do with It?’ are 
very properly set down as poor, being unsatis 
factory and plainly sensational Phe best title 
is that whi loes not disclose the story or re 
veal its leading character or topic, but suggeste 
a real invention ; among the most excellent, 
for example, are ‘The Searlet Letter’ and 
‘Wuthering Heights" In plays a diferent 
rule would seem to hod, possibly becau« 
Shakspere’s greatest plays are cacled by the 
bero's name Titles for lot per 
haps, the most ditfleult of all, and the failure 
of mcdern epics bas been foreshadowed by the 
dismal failure of their names The ldvils of 


the King 
in fact 


Is proud, isaneVasion of a titie, 
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Eaglish books in the Circulating Department 
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taste, 
examination of the limitations observed in tts 
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successive cde 


tion ana ¢ eration {1 vVear to vear are not 
without thetr influence upon the prevailing 
tvpes of library catalogues hus the great 
catalogues of Mr. Cutt and Mr. Noyes, begun 
as they were before the completion of Po s 
Index, and giving exceptional space analy 

Ing the contents of volumes of essays, period 
als, ete., are of extraordinary service, Yet no 
catalogue now w i index the contents of 
perio als at so yreat length, and thus du 

ate ¢ work of 1 s Index e@ size, n € 
ove of a library has son mrportant bear 
ing on the tvpe of catalogue to be chosen, as 








also the character and comparative rarity 
or ess of the books posing it. 
Taking the conditions into account, Mr 
Brett, in deciding on tl of a « gue 
for this hbrary of Ss s (about 54,000 
when the printing was begun), appears to have 
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entries are made on the basisof Cutter’s Rules. 


Several attempts have been made within the 


past few years to fix upon a standard size of 


page fora library catalogue. This is a ques- 


tion which, if any proper proportion be ob- 
served, holds a very intimate relation to the 
other question of the size of the library and 


Mr. 
Brett's page is undeniably large, though cer- 
© large if the thickness of the book 


the consequent number of pages required. 


tainly nott 
be considered; yet we can but think that he 
would have mcdified his plan to advantage, 
particularly when the future policy of the li- 
brary as to catalogues is considered, if he had 
been willing to forego the entry of contents of 
books in so many instances. No one can doubt 
the serviceableness of this kind of information ; 
and yet the question of unnecessary duplica- 
in the 


tion bas become 4 practical one here, as 
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case of the perivdicals included in Poole’s 
Index. It is possible, of course, to discriminate 
in this matter. Thus, it is hardly worth while, 
in each one of the many library catalogues all 
over the country, of which this may properly 
be taken as a type, to devote more than two col- 
umns to minutely enumerating the contents of 
Daniel Webster’s works, when each library 
may number among its works of reference the 
Brooklyn Catalogue, which has done this at 
length. On the other hand, the similar analy- 
sis made in the case of Tolstoi’s works servesa 
really useful purpose, since not so obviously 
accessible elsewhere. 


—Le Droit @ Auteur, the official organ of the 
Bureau of the International Union for the Pro- 
tection of Literary and Artistic Works, bas 
completed its second year. The treaty for the 
creation of this important Union was signed at 
Berne, Switzerland, September 9, 1886, and 
went into force on December 5, 1887. Its six- 
teenth article provided for the organization of 
an international office for the collection, ar- 
rangement, and distribution of information re- 
lative to the protection of the rights of authors 
over their literary and artistic productions. It 
also provided that the information so obtained 
should be published in a periodical to be print- 
ed in the French language. With commend- 
able promptness, the first number appeared on 
January 15, 1888, and regularly, on the 15th 
of each month since, there has been issued a 
thin number of this valuable journal. Typo- 
graphically it presents an attractive appear- 
ance, with a page somewhat larger than that of 
the Nation, and also of three columns, but with 
larger type. The contents is divided into two 
parts, “official” and ‘‘ unofficial.” Into the 
first division falls anything directly relating to 
the Internationa! Union, the text of the treaty, 
and articles commenting on or explanatory of 
its provisions, together with the texts of the 
more recent copyright laws of various coun- 
tries ; while the unofficial portion contains a 
variety of articles of interest and value in 
relation to literary or artistic property. Nota- 
ble copyright decisions rendered in European 
courts are printed at length, with comments, 
and there is a bibliographical section in which 
books on copyright are reviewed and articles 
in current journals noticed. 


—Of contributions of more than usual im- 
portance published in the two volumes, may 
be mentioned an anonymous series on the re- 
troactive clause in the international treaty; 
three papers analyzing the different articles of 
convention to determine the legal status of each, 
from the very competent hand of Prof. d’Orelli 
of Zurich, who was one of the framers of that 
document; and a third series of articles, also 
unsigned, on the registration of titles and the 
deposit of copies. In thetwo years which have 
slipped away since the formation of the Union, 
but two additional countries have been ad- 
mitted into it, namely, the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, May 23, 1888, and the diminutive 
principality of Monaco, May 30, 1889. Of more 
importance is the formation of a similar union 
among the States of South America. An in- 
ternational treaty for the protection of literary 
and artistic property, modelied after the Berne 
Convention, was signed on January 11, 1889, 
by the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chili, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay, an occur- 
rence which the United States delegates to the 
Pan-American Congress might make a note of, 
in view of the fact that our Congress has 
placed copyright upon the list of subjects for 
discussion at the present Conference. The Di- 
rector of the International Union is also the 
editor of the official journal, and the duties of 





this position have been acceptably performed 
by Mr. Henri Morel, formerly President of the 
‘ederal Assembly of Switzerland. We should 
be glad to see this excellent journal widely dis- 
tributed in the United States, and doubt not 
that it would have good results in helping to 
bring about the much-desired international 
copyright law. 


—A package of private papers belonging to 
Alexander Hamilton has been lately brought 
to light in a loft of the Treasury Building at 
Washington. The greater part of these are 
declarations, pleas, etc., filed in the Supreme 
Court of this State during the years 1785 and 
1786. Some of these bear the endorsement of 
Aaron Burr, calling on Hamilton, as defend- 
ant’s attorney, to plead in twenty days or per- 
mit judgment to be taken. Besides these and 
other legal papers, are a few letters addressed 
to Hamilton, requesting his professional ser- 
vices. The most interesting of them is one 
dated Charleston, 8. C., February 27, 1786, 
from Mr. Charles Goodwin, who encloses a let- 
ter of attorney authorizing Hamilton to collect 
a debt due from Barent Roorbach, and a penal 
bond upon which the indebtedness arose. This 
bond, executed by Roorbach (who is styled 
“Captain of the First Battalion of Delan- 
cey’s Regiment”) on the 12th day of March, 
1782, ‘t‘and in the twenty-second year of 
his Majesty’s Reign,” required the payment of 
a certain sum of ‘‘ good and lawful money 
of Great Britain” to Salina, Countess Dowager 
of Huntingdon, in the penalty of a certain 
larger sum. Charles Goodwin of ‘‘ Charles- 
town,” attorney-at-law, was joined as surety, 
and payment in full had been made by him. 
He writes to Hamilton: ‘tI would wish you to 
make an Application to him by letter first & 
as the suretyship I entered into for him was for 
a Negro boy he bought here, if he will give 
him to me I will take him for the money I have 
paid [seventy pounds], provided you think him 
worth it.” Mr. Goodwin further says, that 
although he has not the honor of being ac- 
quainted with Hamilton, “ yet from your Cha- 
racter I am induced to trouble you,” ete. 
After reading this declaration, Hamilton must 
have been somewhat chagrined to observe that 
at the lower left-hand corner of the letter he is 
addressed as ‘‘ Wm. Hamilton, Esqr.” The 
same error occurs in the Jetter of attorney, but 
the ‘* William ” has been cancelled and ‘* Alex- 
ander” written above. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1653. 


The Constitutional Documents of the Puritan 
Revolution, 1628-1660, Selected and edited 
by Samuel R. Gardiner. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Macmillan. 1889, 

Mr. GARDINER has revealed to the mass of 
English readers the Constitution of 1653. The 
Instrument of Government which embodies the 
political ideas of Cromwellian Puritanism has 
long been accessible to any one who chooses to 
turn to the Parliamentary history, and has no 
doubt been read by more than one historical 
investigator. But Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ Constitu- 
tional Documents of the Puritan Revolution’ 
will now, it may be hoped, make the Constitu- 
tion of 1653 as well known to ordinary students 
as Magna Charta or the Bill of Rights. His 
excellent book has scores of claims to notice, 
but to constitutionalists its chief interest for 
the moment lies in its bringing into the light 
of public day the document which, above all 
others, embodies the ideas of government en- 
tertained by the most capable among the Puri- 
tan leaders. 





To any one who studies the Constitution of 
1653 in the light of a lawyer and a politician, 
the fact soon becomes apparent that the consti- 
tutionalism of the Commonwealth differed ra- 
dically from the sort of government which the 
course of events and the influence of the Whigs 
finally established in England. The Instru- 
ment of Government is the work of men who, 
compared with the Whigs of 1689 and their 
successors, were both Revolutionists and, 
strange though the expression sounds, Conser- 
vatives. In some of its provisions the Crom- 
wellian Constitution anticipates ideas which, 
as far as they have been realized at all, have 
found their realization rather in the United 
States than in the United Kingdom. Some of 
its provisions, on the other band, are a revival 
of Elizabethan ideas. Here, as elsewhere, you 
are met by the paradox, which pervades the 
whole history of Puritanism, that the heroes of 
the Rebellion were at once innovators and con- 
servatives. Their eyes were fixed: they were 
so much occupied with their hopes of the 
future and their dreams of the past, that they 
hardly suited their own time, and were forced 
ultimately to yield the guidance of England’s 
destinies to men who could adjust their policy 
to the wants of the day. 

Any reader of the Instrument of Govern- 
ment will do well to note its two different sides, 
and to understand how it is connected, on the 
one hand with the eighteenth or the nineteenth 
century, and on the other with the sixteenth. 
The very framework of the Instrumert of 
Government connects it with modern times. 
It is the first of those written constitutions of 
which, since the foundation of the American 
commonwealth, Euroyeand America have pro- 
duced so many. It is, again, an essentially 
democratic constitution; for its very first ar- 
ticle refers indirectly to the ‘‘ People” in a way 
utterly alien to monarchical ideas, The Con- 
stitution, again, is what Mr. Bryce has happily 
called “ rigid.” Mr. Gardiner, indeed, believes 
that the Instrument of Government was in- 
tended by its authors to be not only unchanged, 
but unchangeable. On this subject his opinion 
is of such weight as to be almost decisive; but 
a merely legal critic might be inclined to sus- 
pect that Mr. Gardiner has not fully ap- 
preciated a distinction which would cer- 
tainly occur to the mind of any court which 
might be called upon to interpret the 
articles of the Constitution. A careful study 
of their terms suggests that while some *‘ fun- 
damentals,” to use Cromwell’s expression, em- 
bodied in articles 35 to 39, and having refer- 
ence mainly to religious liberty, were meant to 
be legally immutable, the other articles of the 
Constitution could not, indeed, be amended in 
the way of ordinary legislation, by laws passed 
by Parliament without the consent of the Pro- 
tector, but were capable of amendment by bills 
passed by Parliament and assented to by the 
Protector. However this may be—and we 
must again repeat that, to our minds, Mr. Gar- 
diner’s opinion is in itself of such weight that 
its correctness hardly admits of question—one 
thing is certain: the Constitution of 1653 is 
marked by a kind of rigidity foreign to the 
Constitution of England, but characteristic of 
both the Constitution of the United States and 
of polities modelled upon it. It is also note- 
worthy that the Constitution established by 
Cromwell contains, as regards religious liberty, 
just such an enunciation of general principles 
as might form part of those declarations of 
rights which have appeared in most of the 
democratic constitutions created during the 
last hundred years, 

The nature and position, again, of the Par- 
liament created by the Instrument is in con- 
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formity with the democratic notions of to-day. 
It consists of a single house, which can, except 
as regards the amendment of the Constitution, 
pass Jaws of its own authority without the 
necessity for obtaining the assent of the Pro- 
tector. He can remonstrate, he can slightly 
delay legislation, but he possesses nothing equi- 
The Protector himself might 
fairly be described as a President elected for 
life: he is not removable; he has lar 


valent to a veto. 


ge execu- 
tive powers; he appoints every official of the 
Government; he is secured a revenue and an 
army. 
in harmony with a permanent Council, con- 





But he is compelled to act more or less 


sisting of from fifteen to twenty-one members, 


who themselves are irremovable, except for 
misconduct, and who, when a vacancy occurs, 
are nominated by the combined action of Par- 
liament and the The 


moreover, form the body which elects succeed- 


Protector. Council, 
ing Protectors. It is hardly fanciful to find in 
the Council a certain to the 
American Senate. It is assuredly not fanciful 
to trace in the Constitution 5 


vague likeness 
of 1655 marked 
points of resemblance with the institutions of 
the United States. 

Under the first Constitution of the Protecto- 
rate, the Constitution becomes, in England as 
it is in America, the supreme law of the land; 
all the authorities which it creates—Protector, 
Council, Parliament—derive their powers from 
its articles; the Council, as has been said, dis- 
tantly resembles the Senate; the Parliament 
bears a striking resemblance to Congress; the 
whole polity is pervaded by the influence of the 
doctrine to which Montesquieu, a century later, 
gave world-wide currency under the name of 
the ‘‘ separation of powers.” If the Instrument 
of Government had continued in force, that 
blending of the executive and the legislature 
which is accomplished in modern England by 
the creation of a Parliamentary Cabinet, would 
have been impossible, and the Parliament of 
England would, like Congress, have remained 
a law-making body of limited powers, which 
could legislate but did not pretend to govern. 
The Protector is a President appointed for life. 
His powers are greater than those theoretically 
possessed, and still more than those practically 
exercised, by President Harrison, but they are 
of the same kind; for the Protector, like the 


President, was the real head of a real execu- 


tive. It is not at all certain that, had a 
first-rate soldier occupied the position of 
President Lincoln, his powers would have 


fallen much short of the authority conferred 
upon Cromwell in 1653. 
considerable truth that an American President 
is acopy of an English King in the time of 
George the Third; he was meant to exercise. 


It has been said with 


during his tenure of office, all the powers 
which, in the opinion of Englishmen, could be 
exercised by an English King. It is 
not untrue to say tbat the Protectorate was, so 
tospeak, a copy of the English Kingship dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The Protector was endowed for life with th 
prerogatives which the Puritan leaders |t 
rightiy to belong to an English King, 
must always be remembered that 


rightly 


elieved 
for ii 
the original 
aim of the Puritan movement was, not to cur- 
tail the constitutional prerogatives of the 
crown, but to prevent the encroachments of 
despotism, and to insure that the royal pre- 
rogatives were used for the benefit of the na 
tion, 
Charles, no one maintained that the King’s le- 
gal prerogatives were too great, but that, un- 
der the advice of bad Ministers, he ex- 
ceeded his legal powers and used his preroga- 
tives for the destruction of the nation, 


In the earlier stages of the conflict with 


both 


Here, 
however, we come across the conservative, we 





‘The 


might almost say the reaction 


Nation. 





ary, sila f the 
Puritan Revolution. 


To Puritans, the ideal of an Eng] 


was Elizabeth. To understand this, 


remember that the great Tud 
known to us in 
to the statesmen of 


Her 


and her 





some respects i 
the 


nesty, 


seventeenth cent 


vanity, her dish her parsimony, 


meanness have all been unfolded 
their 


us by the diligence of in: 


lor 


‘rs who, in 


pUIPe 


zeal research, are too prone to delight in 


the discovery of small facts while neglecting 
to recognize large truths. To the Puritans, 
who had suffered under the incapacity, the 
selfishness, the narrowness, the treachery, and 
the stupidity of the Stuarts, and wh chew 
that Charles at his best could not understand 
the spirit of Englishmen, Elizabeth naturally 
became a model ruler; she was the Queen wt 

had defeated the Armada, and who bad placed 
Sngland at the head of the Protestant i est 





She was the Queen who, with all ber faulis, 
could, at a crisis, give up ber whims in defer 
ence to the demand of the nation, and wh 

like her father, while determined to be a 
strong ruler, felt that the support of Parla 
ment added to the strength of the Crown, The 
aim of the men who framed the Instrun t 


of Government, therefore, was to place at the 
head of the State a man who, under the arti 
cles of the Constitution, should exercise for life 
the prerogatives of Elizabeth, and exercise 


1 be the interest and 





them in accordance wit 


the will of the nation. 


The constitutionalists of 1655 had not the 
least idea of creating a ruler who should reigt 
and not govern. The powers conferred upor 
the Protector areample. He is provided wit! 
an army and with a fixed revenue ; he possesses 


even a legal power of tem] 


} rary ae szisiatl 


He is surrounded, however, by a cout 














undoubtedly was meant to play much tt 
part of the Privy Council at it 
when the Privy Council formed, so to speak, 
the adrinistration. But if the Protector 
is not intended to be the servant of Parlia 
ment, neither is he intended to s] se Wi 
the advice of Parliament. The Constitution es- 
tablishes a “‘triennial” Parliament, t. ¢.,a Par 
li 1ich must meet once in every ‘ 
years, and which, during the first fiver s 
of the session, cannot be prorcgued against the 
willof Parliament. The Protector, in s 
is intended to be exactly such a strong al 
wise monarch as was Elizabe.} it any rate 
the imagination of the men w detested 
Stuarts, The Protector governs, but he gov 
erns with the aid of a Cou l composed of ex 
perienced statesmen, Lhe Protector rules 
State, but he is compelled t ar \ 
Parliament. I Protecto an ke 
nances, out I cannot iegisia fi s 
short, 1 t stitutional King 
sense of that term, but a tr I " A 
the best English Kings, gov s i 
wi I ie ti aes s i } il ‘ ‘ > I 
ess than the Houses, r s stl 
Nor are the main } s s t w 
Constitution fers VI t 
Cons t 1 as existed } s 
Vitalas they mig t tirst sig Appea Let 
it be granted, le t t M Grarad rs 
opinion, that the Cons was legally u 
changea stlil, this eer t i taul 
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man to mind. His editions of Leland’s ‘ Itine- 
rary’ and ‘ Collectanea’ (in which what he put 
there of his own was thought, by some, to be 
better than his much-praised author’s) were 
for English people, and for a generation of 
them who, with their children and their chil- 
dren’s children, are ali ghosts. Moreover, Eng- 
lishmen, in flesh and blood, are nowadays only 
a few of those who read our tongue; and fur- 
thermore, Hearne’s Livy and his Younger 
Pliny and bis Justin and Eutropius, which 
in their day were very good, have been pushed 
off to darkness and dust a good while since. 

Yet, after all, it is not hard to see how this 
same Thomas Hearne, the assistant keeper of 
the Bodleian Library, nearly 200 years agone, 
may be of some account—even of much account 
—to a considerable class of English people, and 
to some among ourselves. He was an honest 
man, ascholar, and an antiquarian; he cherish- 
ed in his heart ‘*the good old cause,” in an age, 
too, when it was easier than it is now to keep 
on believing that one family had a right inde- 
feasible, from foolish father to bad son, to rule 
all others, in at least one country, while the 
earth shall hold together. He had a strong 
feeling, too, for ‘tthe non-jurors”—the men who 
chose to lose their places in the Church and in 
the State rather than take the caths to what 
they counied an usurping dynasty. 

England has a great many scholarly men, 
and a great many lovers of oid things and 
searchers for them; and it has, also, a good 
many who are fain to lay hold of, and hold 
fast, some one or other broken (and well- 
broken) strand of history flying in the wind 
and wasting, as that of the turned-out Stuart 
family, for an example, and are sorry that 
they do not see the way to fasten it to the mov- 
ing world, or make the moving world once fast 
to it. We, too, have men who are, by instinct, 
antiquarian, and we are not wanting, alto- 
gether, in those who profess a sacred liking for 
the Charles the First that Van Dyke painted, 
and the Young Chevalier of the songs; and 
who, in our freedom-nursing American air, 
maintain for Stuarts and others, selfish, narrow- 
minded, little-hearted, cruel people, a “ right 
divine to govern wrong,” if they wish to gov- 
ern so, and find their chance, 

Moreover, there are many churchmen in both 
countries who believe the ‘‘ Erastian” rule of 
the State over the Church to be no whit more 
right, and to be to the full as bad, as “‘ sacer- 
dotal” rule of the Church over the State ; and 
that, under the Dutch William and the Ger- 
man Georges, the religiousness of the English 
people was dulled, and beaten down, and dead- 
ened, and that its ways were made coarse and 
low. To these it seems that, in those times, 
the worse and wrong had the upper hand in 
both Church and State, and that the honest, 
true men—bishops, priests, and laymen—who, 
having everything snatched from them that 
greedy and unfeeling hands could tear away, 
met their fate meekly, and went into it and 
under it because they ought, have good claim 
to be righted by true, honest men of after 
times, So that able scholar, known to every 
classic man, Prof. John E. B, Mayor, writes: 
“Perhaps . . . the time has come when 
one may venture, without offence or loss of 
intellectual caste, to challenge the vulgar ver- 
dict upon the non-jurors, and may at least call 
upon their censors to name any English sect 
as eminent, in proportion to its numbers, alike 
for solid learning and for public as well as pri- 
vate virtues,” 

Now, at Oxford, about six generations of 
breathing men behind us, in the ‘ Bodlejan” 
Library (as he, likea scholar, wrote the name), 
and while the “‘rightfu’, lawfu’ king” was out, 
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and the faithful were non-jurors and at the bot- 
tom, was day after day, and year by year, our 
Thomas Hearne; in the very eye of one of the 
great political and religious centres of Eng- 
land; misliking things as they were, and those 
who handied them; hearing, seeing, and writ- 
ing down. Often he was vexed in his soul; 
sometimes he took in a mouthful of sweet com- 
fort. So, looking at the days in which he 
lived, and at the people that he lived among, 
and at the sort of man that he was, and at 
what he was about, in his by-times, with his 
pen and pocket-book, we do not wonder that 
Englishmen can be found—and a few Ameri- 
cans—to welcome him in print. The rest of 
us, too, who believe that the gaining of free- 
dom to think and to do is the gaining of some- 
thing which is worth all price, even though, 
at first, it should be coupled with unworthy 
conditions (for these are to be righted in time), 
can feel for others if they stood by what they 
saw to be a truth, though, as we look at it, it 
was a sham. 

Our man, we think, was rather picturesque, 
perhaps. We can make him so to ourselves, as 
his likeness slowly settles in our minds; ard 
we incline to use some phrase like Klearchus’s 
** Shere wev Kipos ¢qv!” though not to the spoiling 
of those still-living words. We may say that 
we should like an etching of this steadfast, 
trusty, possibly a little crabbed, ‘t Jacobite” 
and (half?) ‘‘non-juror.” There are many 
chances to one that he was not handsome, or 
‘*distinguished”’-looking, or well dressed; he 
may have been ungainly, even rawboned and 
coarse-skinned; but, being a shrewd man, with 
eyes quick to watch those about him, and the 
comers and goers, in times when it was ‘* touch- 
and-go” with any man of any account, we 
should like a glimpse of him, caught in a 
twinkling. His wig might be a little awry; 
a grim smile might float about his tightened 
lips as he wrote, glibly, hew ‘‘ that old smooth- 
booted, self interested, ambitious, paultry Lan- 
caster” (the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
—and a Whig, of course) had met a rebuff, or 
mortification; or his brows might have been 
knitted, and his teeth set, while he put down, 
in black and white, what ‘* that sneaking, sniv- 
elling ” wretch, and his likes, were plotting. 

Besides what he saw and heard of living men, 
and of things at his hand, there are here some 
curious passages gathered in his scholarly re- 
searches among books: altogether, a pouch 
from which we may take some good things— 
though not this time. 





Five Thousand Miles in a Sledge: A Midwin- 
ter Journey across Siberia. By Lionel F. 
Gowing. D. Appleton & Co, 1590,  8vo, 
pp. xx, 257. Illustrated. 

Tus is a story of a journey from Shanghai by 

two young Englishmen, who went by the usual 

route to Vladivostok, and thence sledged it 
across Siberia. The story istold ina brisk and 
pleasant fashion, and will entertain many 
readers. Nothing extraordinary occurred. 

For Americans the most interesting para- 

graphs are those in which the author expresses 

his opinion on the diverse views upheld in re- 
gard to the exile system (p, xi.), one of which 
we quote: 

‘* But the opinion strongly impressed upon 
the mind of the present writer—an opinion 
which was completely shared by his companion 
of the voyage—is, that although Dr. Lansdeil 
has dispelled some erroneous ideas and dis- 
proved some false stories in regard to Russia’s 
treatment of her prisoners, pelitical and social, 
he has been misled into presenting a picture ot 
Siberian prison management which is far too 
roseate-hued, and which does infinitely more 
credit to the Russian Government than is de- 
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served. Having first heard, when in the heart 
of Siberia, of the great and noble work in 
which Mr. George Kennan had then been so 
recently engaged, the author cannot omit the 
opportunity of bearing testimony to the high 
opinion entertained there as to the unsparing 
pains which Mr. Kennan had taken to arrive 
at the truth, and as to the value his work was 
likely to have in placing before American and 
English readers a reliable account of the suffer- 
ings of Siberian prisoners.” 

Coming from a personal friend of Dr, Lans- 
dell, and one to whom Mr, Kennan was per- 
sonally unknown, the above-cited testimony is 
highly gratifying to all interested in the re- 
form of barbarcus penal systems and in the 
brave and gifted traveller referred to. 





Literature and Poetry. By Philip Schaff, 

D.D,, 41D, 1890, 
THE main part of Dr. Schaff’s bulky volume is 
occupied with a history of the great Church 
Hymns, the Dies Ire, Stabat Mater, and 
hymns of St. Bernard, with many translations 
in English and German which it is interesting 
to compare with one another, though none of 
them are successful in rendering the sonerous 
and direct Latin with real adequacy. A 
Scriptural interest also governs the remainder 
of the essays, one of which is devoted toa 
learned and instructive account of the poetry 
of the Bible, its forms, characteristics, power, 
ete, This on the whole is the most valuable of 
the entire contents. Other essays are upon the 
English language and the types of universities 
old and new, and upon Dante. In none of 
these is there anything specially noteworthy in 
knowledge or treatment. They are, in fact, 
elementary studies in their various spheres; 
but the seriousness which pervades them, and 
the nearness at all times of a religious spirit, 
give them acertain distinction which makes 
an impression on the mind, Literary culture 
throughout is overborne and not infrequently 
displaced by the mind of the theologian, to a 
degree which removes the work as a whole 
from the departwent of miscellaneous criti- 
cism of literary subjects to that of religion. 
The spirit is more than earnest, the matter is 
laboriously set forth, and seriousness takes the 
place of taste as the arbiter of judgment. 
This, however, does not materially affect the 
value of the volume, especially in that portion 
of it which is devoted to the Church hymns 
and the Biblical poems; of which we shail hard- 
ly find a better account elsewhere. 
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History of the United States. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
$4.00. Vols. III. and IV. THe Seconp 
ADMINISTRATION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
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“*It would be difficult tospeak too highly of 
the work. Mr. Adams has exhibited all the 
qualities of the ideal historian. He is thorough 
in research, exact in statement, judicial in tone, 
broad of view, picturesque and impressiv ein de- 


scription, nervous and expressive in style.’"’—N. 
¥. Tribune. 
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A Study in Social Science. By RiIcHMOND M. 
SmitTH of Columbia College. 12mo, $1.50, 


Prof. Smith’s book is a popular examination of 
one of the most urgent of present-day proplems 
from historical, statistical, economic, and social 
points of view, the information being fuli and 
exact, and the author’s style being a model of 
terseness and clearness, 


Literature and Poetry. 
By PuHivtip ScHAFF, D.D. 8vo, $3.60, 


The essays which make up this volume treat of 
**The English Language,’’ **‘The Poetry of the 
Bible,’’ **The Dies Irae.’’ **St. Bernard as a 
Hymnist,”’ ** The University, Past, Present, and 
Future,’ ‘** Dante Ali‘ghieri,’? and other inte- 
resting literary topics, re eeening throughout 
the breadth of the authcr’s learning, the acute- 
ness of his critical Comey, and the popular cha- 
racter of his method and style. 


“A brilliant contribution to critical and histo- 
rical literature.’’—Brooklyn Times. 
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By DONALD G. MITCHELL. 
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Vol. I1.—From Elizabethto Anne. (In press.) 


“A bright, pleasant, chatty record, true to 
history, and full of useful hints and suggestions,’ 
— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


** A most charming book for lovers of the pur- 
est and best literature,’’—Hartford Post. 


The Religious Aspect of Evo- 
lution. 


By JAMes McCosH, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.00, 


An able critique of the Evolutionary doc- 
trine from the standpoint of Christianity. 


**One of the best epitomes of the relation of 
the Creator to his earth, in the process of crea- 
tion, that have been written.’’—Hartford Courant. 


The Poetry of Tennyson. 
By Henry VAN Dyker, D.D. 12mo, $1.50, 


**The volume addresses the cultivated tastes of 
all who love a true poetry. It is the fruit of 
years of appreciative study of the poet. We owe 
the authora debt of thanks tor giving us this 
estimate, 80. caretul, so scholarly, so full of true 
devotion to poetry in its largest meanin v.""—Rev. 
James O. Murray, Professor of English Literature 
in Princeton College. 
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The Contemporary Science Series. 


Edited by HAvELocK ELLis. Most of the volumes will be illustrated, containing between 300 and 
400 pp. Others to follow at short intervals, Crown 8vo, cloth, $1,25 per vol. 

**The Contemporary Science Series”? will bring within general reach the best that is known 
and thought in a'l departments of modern scientific research. All the questions of modern life 
—the various social and politico-economical problems of to-day, the most recent researches in the 
knowledge of man, the pastand present experiences ot the race, and the nature of its environment— 
will be frankly investigated and clearly presented. 


NOW READY: 
Electricity in Modern Life. The Evolution of Sex 


By G. W. pe TuNzeLMANN. With 83 illustrations. | By Prof. Patrick Gepprs and J. ARTHUR 
THOMson. With 104 illustrations and 
“The work ig well illustrated, and on the 322 pp. 

whole it would be hard to suggest how it could **A work which, for range and grasp, mastery 
be bettered as a brief popular exposition of its | of material, originality, and incisiveness of style 
subject.’’—Scotsman. and treatment, is not readily to be matched in 
the long list of modern books designed more or 
_—— less to popularize science.’’—Scottish Leader. 


The Origin of the Aryans. | Physiognomy and Expression. 


By Dr. Isaac TAYnor. With numerous illus- | By P. MANTEGAZZA, President of the Italian 





trations, Society of Anthropology. Illustrated. 
A fresh and highly interesting account of the Prof. Mantegazza is a brilliant and versatile 





present state of speculation on a much debated | author, and this work has been already trans- 
historical question, lated into several European languages. 

The following Writers, among others, are preparing volumes for this Series: Prof. E. D. 
Cope, Prot. G. F. Fitzgerald, Prof, J. Geikie, G. L. Gomme, E. C. K. Gonner, Prof. J. Jastrow (Wis- 
consin), E. Sidney Hartland, Prof. C. H. Herford, J. Bland Sutton, Dr, C. Mercier, Sidney Webb, 
D. Sims Woodhead, Dr. ©. M’ Woodward (St. Louis, Mo.), ete. 
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The Uncollected Writings of Thomas De Quincey. 
Witha Preface and Annotations by JAMES Hoaa. 2 vols., 12mo, $3.50. 
; CONTENTS: Greek Literature—Moral Effects of Revolutions—Malthusian Doctrine of 
Population—Ricardo’s Political Economy—Abstract of Swedenborgianism—Storms in English 
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*,* These Writings are not included in any other Edition of this author, 
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Ibsen's Prose Dramas. 
Authorized translation. Edited by WrLLIAM ARCHER. 12mo volumes, Each, $1.25 
Volume I. now ready, containing Biographical Introduction, Portrait, A Doll’s House, The 
League of Youth, and The Pillars of Society, Other volumes to follow shortly, 


_ This series _is published by arrangement with the author, and is the first uniform and authori- 
tatiye edition in English of these noted and much discussed dramas, 
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The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1768-1778. 


With a selection from her Correspondenc e and from the Journals of herS a. SUSAN AND CHAR- 
LOTTE BURNEY. Edited by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. 2 vols., demy 8vo, $12.00, 

This is believed to be the only published, perhaps the only existing, record of the life of an 
English girl, written by herseif, ina century before that which is now in its wane. Such a por- 
trayal of a young Engiish woman and her times would be interesting even if the giri had not 
been (as was this one) a born author, who lived among men and women more or less distinguish- 
ed, herself became famous, and was admired by the admired, as well as praised by the common 
voice, 


MADAME D’ ARBLAY. 


Fanny Burney and Her Friends. 


Select Passages from her Diary and other Writings. Edited by L. B. Seeley, author of * Horace 
Walpole and his World.’ With 9 copper-plates after Reynolds, Gainsborough, Copley, and 
West. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

ee: handy book (and as handsome asitis handy), which should make Dr. Johnson’s * Little 

Burney’ as popular with the desultory reader as she bas been with literary persons eversince Macau- 

lay wrote his essay.’’—St. James's Gazette. 


BY FRANCES BURNEY (MADAME D’ARBLAY). 
Evelina; or, The History of a’ Cecelia; or, The Memoirs of 


Young Lady’s Entrance into the World. an Heiress. With an Introduction and 
With an Introduction and Notes by ANNIE Notes by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. 2 vyols., 
RAINE Euuis, $1.40. each $1.40. 


Al GREATLY LOWERED PRICES, 


, a“ . 
‘ker's European Guide Books 
Baedeker's European Guide Books. 
Latest Editions always on hand. IlJustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views, 
Uaquesticnably the very best Guides published. 
*,.* There being no duty to pay on carrying these Guides to Europe, travellers will find it very 
advantageous to procure them before starting. 


*,* The above books sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular stock will 
be mailed, Uf desired, to those interested. 





748-745 Broadway, New York, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 








